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This should be repeated at intervals at the World's Fair, by 
Could we 


the gentleman or lady in charge of “the remains.” 
not ourselves do a good stroke of business by loaning the 
Needle to the exhibition? It is quite possible, however, that 
“the Committee” may be already in treaty for one of the 
Pyramids, which would literally throw that comparatively 
scanty memorial into the shade. 

Matt Morgan, the once-popular artist of the Tumahawh, is 
dead. Entire numbers of that periodical are very rare—rarer 
even than those of the Queen's Messenger, which resembled it 
as much as the productions of the pen can resemble those of 
the pencil. There was genius—however misguided—in both 
of them; but neither Matt Morgan nor Grenville Murray, 
with all their cleverness, could discern the difference between 
the satire and the lampoon. Even now, in the minds of a good 
many people, the sole difference seems to lie in what does or 
does not admit of an action for libel. Tow some of Morgan's 
weird and fancifal cartoons haunt the memory !—“ ‘The Return 
from the Derby,” for instance, a far more terrible denunciation 
of gambling and its results than was ever heard from pulpit 
or read in a tract. When one dips into the Queen's Messenger, 
too—that Fury “slinging flame”—how powerful are some of 
the passages! of which the respectable mind (very properly) 
observes “ How personal!” If they had only time to recom- 
mend them, there would be as much fuss about them as about 
that very overrated production “ The Letters of Junius.” 


Visitors to St. Kilda last summer discovered among its 
other wonders that, though there were eighteen families on 
the island, there was only one marriageable man—a state of 
things so contrary to that which prevails elsewhere that itis 
no wonder it impressed their imaginations. They also found 
that at least one maiden, known as the Queen of St. Kilda, 
was very willing to marry him, but for an obstinate father—a 
character that is indigenous everywhere. The visitors’ view, 
of course, was that “money was at the bottom of it,” and, 
in a fervour of philanthropy, they subscribed “to make two 
lovers happy.” The excursion agent organised a trip this 
month to see it done, and carried with him a Presbyterian 
minister to do it, as well as a whole shipload of wedding 
presents. They weighed seven hundredweight, and com- 
prised, besides a wedding-dress and veil, and a wedding-cake, 
“a silver teapot suitably inscribed,” “three dozen pairs of 
spectacles" (the object of which is unknown to the present 
writer), “and a dozen feeding-bottles "— which last seems not 
only in excess of the probable demand, but also what the 
Americans call a little “previous.” Upon landing, however, 
they found the Queen more bent upon selling her knitted 
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stockings than upon matrimony, and her papa more decidedly 
opposed to it than ever. He wished to know what business 
from the neighbouring island” (Great Britain) had 
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The number of “ proprietary clubs” has increased enor- 
mously of late years. The ease of getting into them, if you 
are “an old man in a hurry,” or even a young one, is extreme. 
A tale is told of a man who asked a frind to dine with him at 
his club that evening in the presence of a third party, who, 
after the invitation had been accepted, observed confidentially 
to the host, “ But you don't belong to the club, my dear fellow.” 
“I know that ; but I shall belong to it before the day is over.” 
The story (for it must be a story, and a wicked one) goes on to 
say that the applicant went to the club, interviewed the secre- 
tary, paid his money, and was going out, when the latter gentle- 
man called him back, and said, “ It’s only a form, of course, but 
you havenot given your nameand address.” Yet, at the beginning 
of the century, if there were not so many palatial residences 
this nature, there were almost as many clubs, 
As any lass was “an excuse for a 
glass,” so any kind of sufficed as a reason for 
bringing men together for convivial purposes. There are all 
descriptions of clubs to-day—for example, for our cavalry and 
infantry— but there is no“ Horse and Foot Club.” The only but 
indispensable qualification for this was that the candidate's 


in stucco of 
and much queerer ones. 


association 


name should bear some reference to equestrian or pedestrian 
exercises. Dr. Hoof was the president ; Foote (the comedian), 
Legge, Ambler, Rider (the historian), Walker, Galloper, Pace, 
Trot, were among the members. A difficulty arose over a Mr. 
Sans-terre, but he was carried, by a dead lift and a whip of his 
friends, as Mr. Saunter. Even a Mr. Crouch got in, by one vote, 
by swearing that the proper pronunciation of his name was 
Crutch, So the proprietors of some clubs must have been 


rather “enterprising ” even in those days. 


If it be true that a certain well-known landscape-painter 
has been pestered by a botanist who wants to know where 
he found the ferns in his last picture, the artist must not 
consider’ his misfortune to be unprecedented. When one draws 
one’s ferns out of one’s own head, or even from a “job lot” 
one picks from a barrow, it is hard, no doubt, to be asked by 
a specialist for the exact spot where they grew, but this sort 
of thing happens to authors continually. Everyone knows 
how poor Browning was importuned as to what was the 
good news brought from Ghent to Aix,and when. And if 
this happens to poets, how much more to novelists! To 
some people, indeed, it that things have only to 
appear in fiction to be at once taken for fact ; and, what is 
much worse than asking when and where it happened (which 
it didn't), they take all that for granted, and wish 
to know what the author means by being so “infernally 
personal” to them, or even their grandmothers. Mr. 
Besant has been taken tv task of late for calling one of 
his characters “ Dives,” & name which it seems is shared with 
the person in the parable by an American gentleman, who, 
strange to say, is not also a millionaire. He is quite indig- 
nant with the novelist for taking his name in vain. This is 
realism with a vengeance, and, if persisted in, will compel 
the poor story-teller to call even his “ good characters” by 
names nobody would think of claiming, such as Lucifer or 
Apollyon. 


seems 


If a writer is tolerably prolific, coincidences of name 
are certain to happen, and he is asked, often in anything 
but courteous tones, where Ae got his ferns from. The 
injured (?) persons are so transported with rage at being 
“put in a book” that they sometimes do not even verify the 
offence, but trust to hearsay. A curious case of this happened 
the other day toa living author—but, since the wrath of the 
wronged is still warm, we will suppose, mutatis mutandis, 
that the incident happened to Dickens. A person called on 
him to complain bitterly that his interests had been seriously 
interfered with by his having been portrayed in “ David 
Copperfield” as a disreputable character. “My name, Sir, 
is Latimer ; I ama valet out of place, and likely to remain so, 
because you have described me in that very character, by my 
You have even taken my personal peculiarities, 
This really might 


real name. 
and dwelt upon them to my disadvantage.” 
have seemed so, for the man was smug and specious-looking, 
with an air of such extreme respectability as would have put 
any employer on his guard. “ All you say,” replied the novelist 
with a quiet smile, “ may be perfectly true, except in one par- 
ticular, which invalidates all the rest. I did not call the valet 
in question Latimer, but Littimer. I am sorry you don’t read 
my works.” 
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It has been said that “a lawyer should know everything,” 
and this more especially applies to the Judge of a County 
Court. It has, again and again, happened that he has to 
decide upon the most delicate questions of the misfit of a 
lady’s garments. “She retires into his private room,” and 
after, of course, she has put them on (though the reports of 
these cases are fragmentary), he judges for himself. Many 
men do not pay their tailors, but rarely on the ground of 
A butler, however, has lately declined to do so 
Of the trousers he affirmed that he could 
“live in one of the legs, sleep in the other, and make 
a bicycling suit of what was left.” The coat, on the 
contrary, was so tight in the arms that “he couldn't carry 
his tray,’ while his vest was of that limited character 
that “his shirt came out on either side of it when he waited 
at table.” The statement was that the butler, in 
ordering the clothes, said, “I don’t want to appear like a 
butler, but as much like a gentleman as I can.” One may 
gather from this how to dress in the fashion, and though his 
IIonour observed, when he that he did not 
“ quite like the cut” of the suit, he (so to speak) non-suited 
the butler. 


a misfit. 
for this reason. 


tailor’s 


saw it “on,” 





A FASHIONABLE WEDDING. 

One of those nuptial ceremonies which are celebrated in such a 
manner as to be notable events of the London season took 
place at St. Andrew's Church, Wells-street, at the marriage 
of Count Alexander Miinster, son of Count Miinster, German 
Ambassador in Paris, with Lady Muriel Henrietta Constance 
Hay, younger daughter of the Earl and Countess of Kinnoull. 
The church was filled with a congregation of persons invited 
by the families, including the German, Russian, and Austrian 
Ambassadors, and many of the English and foreign nobility. 
The rood screen was hidden with white flowers, and palms 
were ranged about the chancel. The bridegroom wore 
the white-and-gold uniform of the German Emperor's 
Bodyguard ; his best man, Prince Hans Heinrich Pless, 
wore the scarlet-and-gold uniform of the Guards Hussars. 
The six bridesmaids were Lady Mildred Denison, Lady 
Dorothea Stewart-Murray, Hon. Marie Hay (niece of the bride 
and daughter of the late Lord Dupplin), Hon. Marjory Murray, 
Miss Rosalind Lovell, and Miss Gladys Hadow (niece of the 
bride). They wore dresses of pale-blue satin, veiled with 
white chiffon, the skirts edged with a frill, and the bodices 
finished with quaint fichus of the white chiffon, fastened in 
front with a bunch of forget-me-nots ; also drawn hats, white, 
covered with forget-me-nots; and their posies were of the 
same flowers, intermixed with pink roses, and tied with 
narrow pink ribbons. ‘The bride’s dress was of ivory 
satin, with a very long train; the front was friuged round 
the hem with orange-blossoms, and veiled with old Brussels 
the bodice entirely covered with beautiful old lace, 
and finished at the neck on one side with a cluster of 
orange-blossoms. She wore a small wreath of orange- 
blossoms and myrtle, arranged in the hair at the back, and a 
tulle veil falling almost to the end of the train, and held by 
diamond stars. Her train was held by her two little nephews, 
Masters Roland and Patrick Hadow, wearing the Highland 
dress with the Hay tartan, with lace ruffles. The service, 
which was fully choral, was performed by the Rev. Provost 
torison, of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, assisted by the Rev. 
W. T. Houldsworth, Rector of St. Andrew's. The Earl and 
Countess of Kinnoull afterwards entertained the bridal party 
at the residence of the Earl of Londesborough, uncle of the 
bride, in Grosvenor-square. 
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THE WINNER OF THE DERBY. 

The result of the race for the Derby Stakes at the Epsom 
Spring Meeting on Wednesday, June 4, was announced in our 
last publication. The winning horse was Sir James Miller's 
Sainfoin, whose sire was Springfield, his dam being Sanda. 
Ile was ridden by Watts. Sir James Miller, who is to be 
congratulated on having won the Derby at his first attempt, 
is the more fortunate because he purchased Sainfoin a month 
or so ago from his joint owners, Sir Robert Jardine and Mr. 
John Porter, the Kingsclere trainer, who bought him for 
550 guineas at the sale of her Majesty’s yearlings bred in the 
Bushey Paddocks. It is a noteworthy fact, too, that although 
the Royal stud at Hampton Court has been in existence for 
many years, no winner of the Derby has ever been bred there 
before. 


FATAL DISASTER IN ELEPHANT-HUNTING, 
The death of the late Mr. Frank Tinsly James, who was killed 
on April 21, by an elephant which had been shot at and 
wounded in the dense jungle, at a place called Beneto, about a 
hundred miles north of the Gaboon River, on the West Coast 
of Africa, is much lamented. It appears that his friend Mr. 
Lort Phillips was the only person with him at the time; and 
it is believed that Mr. Frank James must have been in the act 
of firing when he was transfixed by the elephant’s tusk in the 
chest, death resulting in about an hour. Mr. Lort Phillips 
himself had a narrow escape, having been twice charged by 
the same elephant, after his rifle had been rendered useless by 
his being unable to withdraw the empty cartridges from the 
barrels, as they had become swollen and sticky in consequence 
of the soaking they had received from heavy rain. The body 
of Mr. Frank James was brought home to England and 
interred in Kensal-green Cemetery. 

This gentleman, who was born at Liverpool on April 21, 
1851, had won some distinction as a traveller and author of 
two interesting books of exploration and sport; one, “ ‘The 
Wild Tribes of the Soudan,” giving an account of a winter 
passed in that region, principally in the little-known country 
of the Bari; the other, “The Unknown Horn of Africa,” 
narrating a very daring but happily successful expedition into 
the Somali country, the result of which was a valuable addi- 
tion to the geographical knowledge of that portion of the Dark 
Continent. 

Mr. Frank James only began yachting four years ago, 
but became passionately devoted to it, and during that 
short time had visited the Mediterranean, India, the Persian 
Gulf, South America, Mexico, the West Indies, North 
America, Norway, Spitzbergen, and Novaya Zemlya, besides 
several short cruises: in fact, “ The Lancashire Witch,” 
which he owned, had probably traversed more miles than any 
other yacht afloat, until his last cruise, on the West Coast of 
Africa, had such an unfortunate termination. He was un. 
doubtedly gifted with remarkable courage and perseverance, 
and with powers of managing and overcoming difficulties 
which would have qualified him to achieve great deeds as an 
African explorer. 

The portrait is from a photograph by Mr. J. Edwards, of 
Parkside, Hyde Park-corner. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

“ Non-compensation ” is on many members’ lips ; but there is 
one congenial form of compensation for the worries and 
fatigues of public life that must ever be solacing to Ministers 
who strenuously labour to do their duty, and sometimes over- 
tax their strength in so doing. ‘his is the warm regard and 
hearty esteem of the House of Commons. Recovered from 
the recent attack of eczema from which he suffered during 
the Whitsuntide vacation, but still rather thinner in face 
than his friends would wish to see, Mr. W. H. Smith took 
his seat, for the first time since his indisposition, on 
the Ninth of June; and the First Lord of the Treasury 
was welcomed back with cordial cheers from all parts of the 
House. Mr. Smith richly merited this spontaneous tribute. 
As Leader of the House, the right hon. gentleman has 
thoroughly justified the confidence which Lord Beaconsfield 
reposed in him in the first place, also the firm belief which 
Lord Salisbury entertains as to his unsurpassed capacity as a 
diligent and trustworthy Parliamentary manager, at once 
courteous and firm, business-like and terse of speech — 
a signal virtue in these days of extravagant and wasteful 
prolixity and discursiveness. It should be placed to the credit 
of Mr. Smith that since he has led the House he has materially 
conduced to dispatch in the conduct of business, and has pre- 
pared the way for those other common-sense reforms which 
cannot be delayed much longer. 


There was an unusually large attendance on the same date 
in the House of Lords. May it be attributed to the chivalric 
feeling of sympathy entertained by noble Lords towards the 
fairer half of creation? Clearly so—to judge from the 
eloquent pleading of Earl Cowper, who besought the Honse 
not to inflict upon women the duty of sitting upon 
County Councils, and argued with considerable earnestness 
that in the heated discussions with men and amid the 
acerbities of public life their gentle natures would suffer. 
In fine, this handsome Liberal Peer, who was intently 
listened to by Lords Granville and Herschell, and cheered by 
Ministerialists, urged that “home, sweet home” was the 
proper sphere of womankind. ‘The discussion arose on the 
Earl of Meath’s resonant appeal, as a full-bearded Alderman 
of the London County Council, on behalf of the ladies ina 
distinctly opposite direction. ‘This earnest social reformer, 
who, as Lord Brabazon, has done much to preserve open spaces 
as public gardens for Londoners, and has in a variety of ways 
worked with benevolent zeal for the public welfare, moved the 
second reading of his Bill to sanction the election of womenas 
Couaty Councillors. It would be curious if this reform should 
be much longer postponed in a country which loyally pays 
homage to a Queen as Sovereign lady of the realm. But 
their Lordships deemed the time not yet ripe, albeit Earl 
Granville (in buoyant good health, one was glad to note), the 
Marquis of Ripon, and the Earl of Derby advanced cogent 
reasons in favour of the measure, which the Earl of Jersey 
gently opposed on behalf of the Government; the result 
being that the Earl of Meath’s Bill was lost by a majority 
of 74. 

Much, indeed, is expected of Parliament. As the Nasmyth 
steam-hammer cracks anything from a cobnut to a thick bar 
of iron, so beneath the beneficent breath of legislators all 
social diflicnlties may be removed—according to the cheery 
optimists of St. Stephen's. ‘Time, however, will be the 
great ameliorator in the majority of the cases which 
perturb philanthropists of the House of Lords. Still, 
the Earl of Dunraven meant well, when the County 
Council question was disposed of, in moving, “That 
legislation with a view to the amelioration of the condition 
of the people suffering under the Sweating system is 
urgently needed.” In his usual Anglo-American accents 
did Lord Dunraven (Lord Kenry in the “Orders of the 
Day”) adversely criticise the report of his fellow-members 
of the Sweating Committee, which disclosed the unhappy 
conditions of labour in the East-End. Lord Derby 
brought his cold common-sense to bear upon the report of the 
Committee, which he defended. ‘The interesting discussion 
was carried on to the following day, when the Earl of Wemyss, 
Lord Thring, Lord Monkswell, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord De Ramsey, and the Bishop of Ripon each made valuable 
suggestions for the mitigation of an undoubted evil of modern 
civilisation, yet an evil which can scarcely be remedied by 
legislation. 

The Government still set their faces against the English 
Channel Tunnel scheme, which has, on the other hand, found 
a strong advocate in Mr. Gladstone. Even with this influential 
support, however, Sir Edward Watkin could not prevail upon 
the majority of the Commons on the Fifth of June to counten- 
ance this great engineering project. There was a majority 
of 81 against the Channel ‘Tunnel Bill—153 votes for, but 234 
against it. 

The Speaker on the Ninth of June lightened the task of 
the Ministry by ruling against Mr. John Morley’s proposed 
“instruction” on going into Committee on the Irish 
Land Bill—a ruling which Mr. Peel steadfastly adhered 
to when Mr. Gladstone interposed a query as to precedents. 
Mr. John Dillon (whose health seems completely restored 
by his voyage to Australia) then inveighed against the 
alleged violent action of the Irish Constabulary in Cashel and 
Tipperary; but the police were stoutly defended by Mr. 
salfour, who was supported by a majority of sixty-one. Thus 
is much of the time consumed that ought to be devoted to 
Imperial matters. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The programme for the Leeds meeting of the British Associ- 
ation has been issued. It commences on Wednesday, Sept. 3, 
1890, The president-elect is Sir Frederick Augustus Abel, C.B., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. ; and the vice-presidents are the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Marquis of Ripon, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Lord Bishop 
of Ripon, Sir Lyon Playfair, the Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, 
M.P., the Mayor of Leeds, Sir James Kitson, and Sir Andrew 
Fairbairn. The local secretaries for the meeting at Leeds are 
Mr. J. Rawlinson Ford, Mr.Sydney Lupton, M.A., F.C.S., Pro- 
fessor L. C. Miall, F.L.S., F.G.S., and Professor A. Smithells, 
B.Sc., F.C.S., and the local treasurer, Mr. E. Beckett Faber. 

The presidents of the various sections are as follows: 
A.—Mathematical and physical science, Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher, 
Se.D., F.R.S., V.P.R.A.S. B.—Chemical Science, Professor 
T. E. Thorpe, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. C.—Geology, Professor 
A. H. Green, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. D.—Biology, Professor A. 
Milnes Marshall, M.A., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. E.—Geography, 
Lieutenant - Colonel Sir R. Lambert Playfair, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.G.S. F.—Economic science and statistics, Professor 
Alfred Marshall, M.A., F.S.S.. G.—Mechanical science, Cap- 
tain A. Noble, C.B., F.R.S., F.R.A.S.. F.C.S.. M.Inst. C.E. 
H.—Anthropology, Mr. John Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., V.P.R.S., 
Pres. S.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

The first general meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
Sept. 3, at 8 p.m., when Professor W. H. Flower will resign 
the chair, and Sir Frederick Abel, president-elect, will assume 
the presidency and deliver an address. On Thursday evening, 
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Sept. 4, at 8 p.m., there will be a soirée; on Friday evening, 
Sept. 5, at 8.30 p.m.,a discourse on “ Mimicry,” by Mr. E. B. 
Poulton, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S.; on Monday evening, Sept. 8, 
at 8.30 p.m., a discourse on “ Quartz fibres and their applica- 
tions,” by Professor C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S.; on Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 9, at 8 p.m., a soirée; and on Wednesday, 
Sept. 10, the concluding general meeting will be held at 
2.30 p.m. 








ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY IN NORTH 
WALES. 
In the neighbourhood of Mr. Pritchard Morgan's residence 
and gold-mine, on the banks of the Mawddach, between 
Dolgelly and Barmouth, Merionethshire, an interesting dis- 
covery has been made. When some men were returning from 
their work along an unfrequented track, one of them perceived 
what appeared to be a plate embedded in the rock. After 
some trouble they loosened it from its resting-place and 
carried it home, where it was found by washing and scraping 
to be of gold. With the expectation that this was not the 
only article to be found, they made further search, till a vase- 
shaped vessel was brought to light. Both these articles were 
handed to Mr. Morgan, who had them examined by London 
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SACRAMENTAL GOLD DISH AND CUP FOUND BURIED 
NEAR DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 


experts. The two pieces seem to belong to each other, and it 
is affirmed that they are a sacramental wafer dish and wine 
cup, composed of alow class of gold, weighing altogether 
forty-six ounces. Both are very beautifully chased and 
hammered, and bear inscriptions. The metal was encrusted, 
when found, with nearly two inches of vegetable matter. 
Near the spot is the ancient monastery of Llanelltyd, and it is 
supposed that the vessels now found must at one time have 
belonged to the monks, who, during the reign of Henry VIII., 
buried them in the place where they have just been uncovered. 
We are told that the land on which they were found belongs 
to the Crown, which will, therefore, claim the treasure. 


A charming volume has just been published by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, bearing the title “ Notes from the ‘ News,’ ” 
being a selection from the “ Notes” on current events, by Mr. 
James Payn, which are given in the J/lustrated London News 
from week to week. Comment on the work would be superfluous 
in these pages, where the Notes appeared, and the merits of 
which must have been fully gauged by our readers. Suffice it, 
then, to say that they read as fresh and as sparkling as ever, 
and many persons will doubtless be glad to have the volume 
at hand, to dip into at moments of leisure. 

The Princess Christian, accompanied by her danghters 
Princesses Victoria Louise and Louise August, on June 10 
opened the annual sale of articles worked at the Royal School 
of Art Needlework, and, in spite of the inclement weather, 
there was a large attendance of ladies. The Princess herself 
presided at a stall upon which a variety of pieces of exquisite 
needlework was displayed. The members of committees, 
most, if not all, of whom presided over stalls in one or other 
of the rooms, are the Duchess of Marlborough, the Mar- 
chioness of Waterford, the Countesses of Dartmouth, Erne, 
and Morley, Countess Spencer, Countess Cowper, the 
Dowager Countess of Sefton, Viscountess Downe, Lady 
Mary Loyd, Lady Sarah Spencer, and others, 
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A VISIT TO POMPEII. 

It was late on Christmas Eve when, having travelled from 
Naples, we arrived at the little station of Pompeii. A boy 
with a lantern held above his head triumphantly led us, 
through a black and narrow lane, straight to our hotel. At 
last we had reached the buried city, concerning which we 
had thought much and spoken frequently for weeks past. ‘To 
stay within was impossible, though the hour was advanced, 
the night dark, and not even the outlines of the silent city 
could be seen. Yet an air of mystery, a sense of strangeness, a 
feeling of awe, drew us out of doors: we were soon upon t! 

highway, deep with dust, into which the feet sank noiseless!) 

There was no moon, but the stars shone in a cloudless sky ; 
the air was sweet and warm, and the stillness unbroken. In 
silence we sauntered, conscious that somewhere behind the 
line of poplar-trees, standing in the pervading gloom like 
spectral sentinels guarding the city of the dead, lay the roofless 
homes, deserted streets, crumbling theatres, and god-deserted 
temples that, until seventy-nine years after the coming of 
Him whose nativity the Christian world would celebrate on 
the morrow, had been crowded by a pleasure-loving people. 
There it stood, sepulchral, desolate—the dust of eighteen 
centuries lying thick upon the unexcavated portion, the dark- 
ness of night spread, pall-like, over its decay ; while beyond 
and above, stretching high into the sky, rose the volcano 
whence destruction had come. Even now, rising as a star 
among stars, the red reflection of the fierce flames burning 
in the crater of Vesuvius was seen against the purple dark- 
ness of the night: now dwindling almost to a spark, anon 
flashing out in lurid brilliancy. 

Christmas Day was gloriously bright ; not a cloud flecked 
the sky, not a breath stirred the branches of the tall poplars, 
thick with wayside dust. From an early hour in the morning 
the air was musical with the ringing of bells in the church 
tower of the little village beyond, with the sound of crackers 
and rockets let off in celebration of the festival, and with 
the strains of the weirdly melodious pipes of the pifferari 
playing their plaintive Christmas hymn. The buried city was 
open free to the public, and one could stray therein at 
pleasure without being pestered by the loquacious guide, or 
watched by the numerous custodians ; so that we resolved to 
loiter about it all day and obtain a general impression, seeking 
the services of a cicerone on the morrow. Save for the officers 
stationed at the principal entrance, and an occasionally 
encountered guardian in blue uniform seated in the sun, 
the place was deserted. 

Our footsteps echoed noisily as we traversed the straight 
streets, generally about twenty-four feet in breadth, paved 
with big blocks of lava, and bordered by high side-paths, from 
which passengers could in wet weather cross from side to 
side by means of large stepping-stones placed at the corners. 
Ruts made by waggon-wheels yet remain in the stones, the 
marks of horses’ hoofs were still seen. The houses, hastily 
erected after a terrible earthquake that preceded the 
destruction of Pompeii by sixteen years, are built of con- 
crete and brick, and have but one storey left, the upper 
portions, supposed to have been constructed of wood, having 
been burned by the red-hot lava which covered the town to 
a depth of eight feet. Here are shops wherein have been 
discovered marble tables over which business was conducted ; 
jars of earthenware that have held oil and wine; ovens in 
which bread was found ; vats that contained the fuller’s dyes. 
Likewise we pass dwelling-houses with floors of rich mosaic, 
and frescoed walls scarcely dimmed by time, and made glorious 
by the reflection of Greek genius, their gardens having the 
sacrificial tripods, their colonnaded courts, round which the 
private apartments were built, grass-grown. In these courts, 
removed from the noises of the streets, cool from the splashing 
of central fountains, families met and worked, ate, drank, and 
made merry. In such a spot, “ between the garden and the 
sea,” may the younger Pliny have sat on the ominous morning 
preceding the destruction of the city, philosophically diverting 
himself by turning over the pages of Livy, while the earth 
trembled, the sea rolled back upon itself, and the distraught 
inhabitants paled from fright. 

An air of wonder, a sense of mystery, is in the atmosphere 
as we wander over the disinterred city, this link between the 
present and the past, the only source of knowledge remaining 
to us of the domestic life of ancient times. On the dead walls 
are painted notices of political events, the colour yet fresh 
as when it left the brush; in the barbers’ shops are seats 
where customers discussed the gossip and scandal of the day. 
Here is a marble-paved bath, with frieze supported by figures 
of Atlas in terra cotta, its niches for hanging clothes and 
articles of the toilet, its marble basins, its double-walled 
chambers in which steam diffused itself, its rooms where 
bathers were anointed with sweet-smelling oils. 

There is the prison in which were discovered ghastly 
skeletons with their shrunken bones bound in iron stocks, 
eighteen hundred years after death had released them ; and, 
not far removed, the great theatre, built to accommodate one 
thousand spectators. We examined with interest its long and 
narrow stage, the wide space used by the orchestra, its dress- 
ing-rooms and its reservoir, where water was kept for 
sprinkling and refreshing the audience. More attractive yet 
is the amphitheatre, its yellow open space, that often ran red 
with blood, surrounded by tiers of seats, from which spectators 
looked down, with cruel light in their eyes and fierce pleasure 
in their hearts, upon deadly combats fought by men and beasts 
under the peaceful blue of this southern sky. 

And so we wander without aim along silent streets, and 
down narrow ways, pausing now and then to glance from the 
scorched walls and red-brown earth to the glittering plane of 
the azure sea stretching into infinite space; or see, framed by 
a crumbling arch, the purple-hued and once vine-clad Vesuvius 
rising in isolated majesty from the fair Campanian Valley. 
Little wonder that Pompeii was, as Cicero narrates, a favourite 
resort of the wealthy Romans, for here, amid laughter and 
song, surrounded by luxury and crowned by love, men drained 
the cup of pleasure to the dregs, and Nature smiled for long 
upon a city which she eventually destroyed in wrathfulness, 
and buried in oblivion. 

At last we came to the Street of Tombs, with its rows of 
graves and its solitary cypress rising black against the blue. 
Here my companion remained to sketch, while I entered 
the once-beautiful villa of Diomedes, with its wide gardens 
and fountains, its terraces and colonnades, and its deep cellar, 
where were found seventeen bodies of women and children, 
who had provided themselves with wine and food, and sought 
protection against the eruption. But fate overtook them, as it 
did, likewise, the proprietor—discovered near the garden gate, a 
key in his hand, beside him a slave bearing money and jewels. 
So forcibly does the past grow upon one, while in this city, 
that one could readily fancy crowds flocking from theatre or 
temple, their voices raised in gladness as they dwelt on the 
struggle of the combat or the grandeur of the sacrifice, their 
senses excited by scenes of bloodshed, or their spirits awed by 
mysterious ceremonies, their sandalled feet echoing down the 
paved streets, their eyes flashing with fervour, their braceleted 
arms gesticulating, their garments of purple. saffron, or ver- 
milion flowing in graceful folds and flaming in the sun.—J. F. M. 
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THE CORVETTE CAROLA SHELLING KILWA KIVINJE, MAY 1. 

















THE CAROLA AND SCHWALBE BOMBARDING KILWA, MAY 3. 








THE GERMANS IN EAST AFRICA.—SKETCHES BY MR. E. H. EDWARDS, R.N., MIDSHIPMAN H.M.S. TURQUOISE, 
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THE LATE EARL OF 
»bleman, one of the representative 
Hlouse of Lords, was the Right Hon 
ixth Earl of Milltown, and Vis 
son of the fourth Earl, havin 
: but in 1871 he succeeded to the earldom of 
»wn, his brother, the fifth Peer, an officer in the Army, 
In the same year he married Lady Geraldine 
and ec the 
Harrington As a member of the House of Lords, 

1 last year the assent of that House to his Bill for 
amendment of the Larceny Act, which would empower 
Majesty's Judges to add the punishment of flogging to 
| But though it went down 
ommons, it never reached its second-reading 
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he House of ¢ 
stg This year, however, his Lordship had reintroduced the 
Bill to the House of Lords. 
rhe Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Fradelle and 
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THE GERMANS IN EAST AFRICA. 
vill be remembered that, shortly after the German annexa- 
f large territory on the East Coast of Africa, a place 
d Kilwa Kivinje, inhabited by an extremely lawless 
pendent native tribe, was the scene of the murder of two 
the German Imperial East Africa Com- 
dead bodies were barbarously dragged round the 
\rabs sent down there by the German authorities 
later date were likewise put to death. The chastisement 
this offence was long deferred ; but on May 1, this year, 
e German corvette Carola, commanded by Captain Valette, 
thored about a mile and a half off the town, while H.M.S. 
Captain J. W. Brackenbury, C.B., commanding, had 
down from Zanzibar to afford means of refuge to Indian 
and took up her position outside the Carola. At sunset, 
same day, the Carola shelling the town, and 
nued at intervals during the night, the purpose being to 
disturb and harass the natives rather than to destroy the 
town, as they were then keeping the Ramadan, in which 
\iussulmans are allowed to eat no food during the day, and 

quently look forward to a good meal at night. 

The next day the Schwalbe, Captain Hirschberg, arrived, 
convoying Major Wissmann’s troops, who landed in a small 
hat en miles to the southward, called Kilwa Kisiwani. 
The Schwalbe then returned to Kilwa Kivinje, and both ships 
commenced pouring their shell into the town with wonderful 
accuracy. In a very short time, the Carola pitching two 
shells into the same house, they set it on fire: this quickly 
spread, and the town was soon envelopedin flames. The next 
morning, at daylight, Major Wissmann’s troops (about 1200, 
mostly Soudanese) advanced on the town, taking its right 
flank. The seafront was very well stockaded, and had four 
howitzer guns placed at intervals along it. It was then dis- 
covered that the natives, amazed by their enemy advancing on 

ir undefended flank, had quittgd the town, and escaped to 
the hills behind. Major Wissmamn’s loss was only three men, 
two of whom were stabbed on outpost duty. The population 
of Kilwa Kivinje amounted to about 3000, a large number 
armed with rifles. It was formerly considered the principal 
port on this coast for the exportation of slaves from Central 
(frica. As soon as Major Wissmann had got possession of the 
town, H.M.S. Turquoise embarked 150 Indians, and arrived 
with them on May 7 at Zanzibar. Our Illustrations are from 
sketches by Mr. E. H. Edwards, midshipman on board the 
Turquoise. 
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On June 10 the Duke of Cambridge presented the awards 
to the successful students of Oxford Military College, and, 
after responding to the toast of “The Army,” proposed 

Prosperity to the Institution.” His Royal Highness sub- 
sequently addressed the students, counselling them as to the 
qualities which are essential to success in military life. 

The Registrar-General’s return shows that the death-rate 

per thousand in London for the week ending June 7 was 16-4, 
a still further decline from the low rates in recent weeks, 
For the first time since the epidemic arose last winter, no 
death was attributed to influenza. The deaths referred to 
diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 229, being eighteen 
below the average. 
On June 9 a young leopard escaped from a circus at 
Taunton, jast as the procession had returned from a tour. 
Hiundreds of people were about, and the excitement was great, 
people climbing trees and swimming the river, while 
many took refuge on the roofs of the caravans. The leopard 
made for a garden, where it was surrounded It bit a man in 
the arm, and then dashed off into the backyard of a house in 
Canal-road. After springing through a window into the 
kitchen, it was shot. 
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TRIPOS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
WRANGLER. 

the Senate House on 
June 7 that has ever been known on the occasion of the official 
publication of the those who have so acquitted 
themselves in the Tripos examination as to be entitled to 
honours. ‘The floor of the building and the 
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P. G. Faweett, Newnham (above the| F. A 
Senior Wrangler). M. L 


Field, Girton (equal to 21), 

1, Girton (between 27 and 28), 
SENIOR OPTIMES, 
(between 40! A, Deckers, 
umd 41) and 54), 
M. M‘Aulay, Newnham (eqnal to 41).) BE. M. Lleyd, Newnham (cqual to 55). 
J. B. Webster, Girton (equal to 45) M. KR. Atherton, Newnham (equal to 
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16). L. J. Gaul, Girton (equal to 5” ;, 
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JUNIOR OP'TIMES, 
M. FE. Tabor, Newnham (between the \¢ J. Gullan, Girton (equal to 83), 
brackets 72 and 75) F. L, Crook, Newnham (equal to 91). 
M. A. Hodge, Girton (equal to 77). 


F. V. Vinter, Girton Newnham (between 53 


57). 


THE LADY SENIOR WRANGLER. 
Miss Philippa Garrett Fawcett, who is the first woman that 
has taken higher honours in the Tripos than a man, was born 
in Cambridge twenty-two years ago. She was at the High 
School, Clapham, and three years back entered Newnham, 
having won a scholarship. Miss Fawcett’s father, the late 
Henry Fawcett, who was the first Professor of Political 
Economy in the University, was seventh Wrangler in 1856. 
It was prophesied three years back, when Miss Ramsay (the 
wife of the Master of Trinity) was senior classic, that as 
women had distinguished the:nselves in that year in classics, 
so it would be in mathematics when the Newnham student 
threw down the gauntlet. 
THE SENIOR WRANGLER. 

Mr. Geoffrey Thomas Bennett was born on June 30, 1868, 
in London, and is the son of Mr. Thomas Bennett, who for 
some time has made Cambridge his residence. Previous to 
going to the University College School in 1883, he was at the 
Tollington Park College, London, N. Four years ago he 
won a scholarship at St. John’s, and in the October term of 
1887 he matriculated, and is now a Foundation scholar of his 
college. 


The Duchess of Albany attended a garden-party on 
June 10 in the pleasant grounds of the Metropolitan Con- 
valescent Institution, Walton-on-Thames. The fifty years’ 
experience of this charity, the first of its kind, has demon- 
strated the enormous advantage of a brief stay in country air 
to patients discharged from the hospitals. Last year the three 
homes received upwards of 5000 such patients. 

A new clock has just been made and fixed for the parish 
church at Alton, Hants, by Mr. J. W. Benson (church turret 
clock-maker to the Queen), of Ludgate-hill and Old Bond- 
street, London. It is made with all the latest improvements, 
and shows the time upon a copper dial 8 ft. in diameter. The 
clock chimes the celebrated St. Mary's, Cambridge, quarters 
upon the second, third, fourth, and seventh bells of a peal of 
eight, and the hours upon the tenor, which weighs 20 cwt. 

The Duchess of Teck opened a bazaar, on June 10, in aid of 
the funds of Kingston Vale Church, at Warren House, Coombe 
Wood, the residence of Lady Wolverton.-. The Duchess of 
Teck and Princess Victoria of Teck presided over the flower- 
stalls, and the other stall-holders included Princess Mary of 
Teck, Lady Dunraven, Mrs. De Grey Vyner, Mrs. C. M‘Laughlin, 
Mrs. C. Poyntz Sanderson, Miss A. Lehmann, Mrs. E. G. 
Saunders, and the Misses Sparks. The Duke of Teck was 
among the visitors to the bazaar. 
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MARRIAGES. 

In St. Peter’s Church, Eaton-syuare, on June 10, was celebrated 
the marriage of Mr. Ernest Frederick Lowthorpe, 3rd Battalion 
of the York and Lancaster Regiment, Mr. J. W. F. 
Lowthorpe, with Edith Gertrude, third danghter of the Right 
Hon. H. Cecil Raikes, M.P., Postmaster-General. The brides- 
maids were Miss Raikes and Miss Lucy the 
bride; Miss Lowthorpe, sister, and Miss Nan Haldane, cousin 
of the bridegroom; Miss Georgina Pennant, Miss Agnes 
Bowen, and Miss Clark. Mr. Herbert Barclay was best man. 
Mr. Raikes gave his daughter away. 

Mr. Arthur C,. Stewart Cleland, son of Mr. John Cleland of 
Stormont ¢ county Down, and Miss Mabel D’Aguilar, 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel D’Aguilar, late Grenadier 
Guards. were married in St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
on the 10th. The bride was led to the communion rails by her 
uncle, Lord Congleton, in the absence of her father through 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

At a meeting held on Thursday, June 12, at its 
Johu-street, Adelphi, London, Mr. Charles Dibdin, the 
tary, having read the minutes of the previous meeting, the 
silver medal of the institution, accompanied by a copy of the 
vote inscribed on vellum, was awarded to two lads named 
Frank Perry and Frederick Carter for gallantly saving one of 
two men from a boat which had been capsized in Weymouth 
Bay in a strong east breeze and a heavy surf, on May 26. 
‘The two boys (who are aged respectively sixteen and eleven) 
were in another boat outside the breakers. On observing the 
casualty they immediately rowed to the rescue, incurring 
imminent risk of their being either swamped or 
capsized in the broken water. wards amounting to £72 
were granted to the crews of life-boats of the institution 
for rendered during May ; and pecuniary 
were made to the crews of shore-boats and others, for 

life from wrecks on our coasts. Payments amounting to £5520 
were ordered to be made on various life-| 
Among the contributions lately received were 
of the Drift-Net Magazine, per Miss Holdsworth; £1 10s, 
from little children at St. Paul's, Clerkenwell, Sunday School, 
per Rev. A. Styleman Herring; and £2 collected on board 
R.M.S. Medway, per H. B. Whitmarsh, Esq. New life-boats 
had recently been formed at Thurso, Scotland, and Wexford, 
Ireland. Reports having been read from the chief inspectors 
of life-boats to the institution on their visits to the coast, the 
proceedings terminated. 
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Lord Wolseley and General Sir Evelyn Wood were present 
at the operations, on June 10, of the Aldershot and Portsmouth 
forces in Woolmer Forest in connection with the Summer 
Manceuvres. After an engagement which lasted about two 
hours, with varying fortune, the advantage seemed to rest 
with the Southern Army. 

A musical matinée was given by Mr. H. Schallehn at the 
Savoy Hotel recently, when an instrument (which has been 
developed by him) called the “ Perfect Transposing Piano- 
forte’ was introduced. Vocalists frequently require the piano- 
forte accompaniment to be played in a higher or lower key 
than that in which it is written ; and this, to many pianists, 
is a severe, sometimes an impracticable, task, especially, as is 
generally the case, if suddenly required. Many years ago piano- 
fortes were constructed so that the keyboard could be shifted, so 
that the hammers should strike strings above or below the notes 
actually indicated by the keys. Transposing harpsichords are 
said to have been constructed more than two centuries and a 
half ago. These, by means of a shifting keyboard, could be 
set two notes higher or lower ; and a “universal clavicymbal ” 
is mentioned as capable of transposing, by semitones, totheextent 
ofa fifth. Transposing pianofortes were constructed in England, 
at the beginning of this century, by Messrs. Broadwood, who 
upwards of forty years ago produced transposing boudoir cottage 
pianos, in which the interior portion of the instrument moved, 
one way or the other, while the keyboard and action remained 
stationary. The instruments of the earlier périod just mentioned 
were chiefly intended to facilitate the pianist’s execution of 
pieces written in unfamiliar keys, the executant always playing 
apparently in the simple key of C, while the transposing 
agency produced sounds of a different range, thus avoiding 
the complexities of the fingering appropriate to extreme 
keys. The pianoforte recently exhibited claims some special 
advantages, among which are: speedy action and easy 
adjustment; fixature of the keyboard—the frame to 
which the strings are fastened moving laterally on 
rollers, and being easily governed by a pedal underneath 
the keyboard, at the right hand of the performer; simplicity 
and an extensive range of the transposing power; and its 
adaptability to any pianoforte. The instrument now referred 
to was used in the matinée at the Savoy Hotel, in a selection 
of music comprising pianoforte and vocal solos contributed by 
more or less well-known artists. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley was, on June 6, the guest at Aldershot of 
General Sir Baker Russell and the officers of the Cavalry 
brigade, after which he delivered an address on his recent 
travels in Africa, before some thousands of soldiers, in the 
music-hall of the Cavalry Brigade canteen.—Mr. Stanley, 
having been made an honorary life-member of the e 
Club, was entertained by that body at a dinner at the Criterion 
on June 7. Mr. G. A. Henty presided. and the company 
present numbered over 300 persons, including many members 
of Parliament, authors, journalists, artists, actors, and others. 
The chairman having proposed the health of the guest of the 
evening, Mr. Stanley replied, referring to his relations with 
Emin Pasha and some of his more piquant adventures. There 
were but few other speeches.—On the 9th Mr. Stanley was 
entertained at dinner, at Edinburgh, by the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society. He said he confessed he was friendly 
to the East Africa Company, because, more than all the other 
companies combined, it represented the future of British 
influence in Africa. On the Ilth Mr. Stanley opened 
new chambers for the Society in the National Portrait 
Gallery buildings. Principal Sir William Muir presided, 
and an invited company of enthusiastic ladies and gentlemen 
was present. Mr. Stanley, in declaring the rooms open, 
said it was nearly six years since he was in Edinburgh, 
when he opened chambers for their society at its start. Had 
it not been for the efforts of this Scottish society, Emin 
Pasha would still have been in Central Africa, if not in 
Khartoum. Mr. Stanley then proceeded to the University, in 
the Senate Hall of which he had the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Lawsconferred on him. The hall not being of great 
size, there was but a small company; but a considerable 
gathering of students collected outside, who cheered the 
explorer as he passed into the University quadrangle.—The 
Lord Mayor has received, through Mr. H. M. Stanley, £500 
from Mr. C. H. Crompton-Roberts, and one of £50 from Mr. 
Stanley himself, towards the fund being raised, in connection 
with the Stanley and African Exhibition in Regent-street, for 
placing asteamer on the Lake Victoria Nyanza, in the interests 
of British exploration in that part of Africa. 
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THE COURT. 

Her Majesty enjoys good health, and takes outdoor exercise. 
On June 6, in the afternoon, she drove out, accompanied by 
the Duchess of Edinburgh and Princess Beatrice. The Duke 
of Edinburgh left the castle, a guard of honour of the Queen's 
Own Cameron Highlanders, under the command of Captain 
3. C. Urquhart, being mounted at Ballater on his departure. 
Viscount Cross and Major the Hon. H. C. Legge left, and 
Colonel Lord Edward Pelham Clinton arrived at the castle. 
In the afternoon of the 7th her Majesty drove out, attended 
by the Dowager Duchess of Athole and Miss McNeill. The 
Duchess of Edinburgh and Princess Beatrice also drove out. 
The Rev. James McGregor, D.D., of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, 
one of her Majesty's chaplains, arrived at the castle, and had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 
Divine service was conducted at the castle on Sunday morning, 
the 8th, in the presence of the Queen, the Royal family, and 
the Royal household, by the Rev. James McGregor. The 
Queen went out in the morning with the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh and Princess Beatrice. On the 9th the Queen drove to 
Braemar in an open carriage drawn by four greys. At the 
Fife Arms Hotel the horses were changed, and the journey 
was continued up Glenclunie to Glencallater shooting-lodge. 
Numbers of visitors at various parts of the route greeted her 
Majesty, who repeatedly bowed. Her Majesty was accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice and the Duchess of Edinburgh. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have been leading their 
customary active life. On June 5 the Princess, accompanied 
by Prince Albert Victor (Duke of Clarence and Avondale) and 
Princesses Victoria and Maud, was present at the matinée at 
the Criterion, in aid of the parish of Holy Cross, St. Pancras. 
The gross receipts were over £350. As Colonel of the regiment, 
the Prince of Wales dined 
with the past and present 


and Duchess arrived at Quebec on the evening of the 10th, 
and were received by the Lieutenant-Governor, the Mayor, 
and a great crowd of people, who gave their Royal Highnesses 
a hearty welcome. The Duke and Duchess drove from the 
station to the Citadel, where they are the guests of Lord 
Stanley of Preston. Next day their Royal Highnesses received 
an address from the civic body, presented by the Mayor and 
the municipal council. 

Princess Christian, on June 7, laid the foundation-stone of 
the new Eton Mission Church, in the Gainsborough-road, near 
Victoria Park, one of the most populous districts in the north- 
eastern suburbs of the Metropolis. 

The Duc d’Orléans arrived in London on the 6th from the 
Continent. He wasaccompanied from Dover by his father and 
mother, the Comte and Comtesse de Paris, and Princesse Héléne 
d'Orléans, his sister. 








THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, EDINBURGH. 
This fine building, erected at a cost of £30,000, the munificent 
gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburg, United States of 
America, to the citizens of Edinburgh, was opened on June 9 
by Lord Rosebery, when the Lord Provost, Sir Thomas Clarke, 
Mr. Wallace Bruce, the American Consul, and Professor 
David Masson, of Edinburgh University, took part in the 
proceedings. Our [Illustration shows the exterior design 
of the building, which stands close to George IV. Bridge, 
in the Old Town. The architect is Mr.G. Washington Browne, 
of Edinburgh. The reference library has shelves for 72,651 
volumes, and the adjoining book-store will contain 35,253 
volumes, giving a total for the reference department of 
107,904 volumes. It will be capable of accommodating 160 
male readers and thirty-six female readers. The newspaper 





officers of the 10th Prince of 
Wales’ Own Royal Hussars, in 
the Whitehall Rooms of the 
Hotel Métropole. The Prince 
and Princess, accompanied by 
the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale and Princesses Vic- 
toria and Maud, were present 
at a ball given by Lord 
Alington, at Alington House, 
South Audley-street. On the 
6th the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale, and Prince Christian 
were among the distinguished 
spectators at Epsom. The 
Prince, as Colonel-in-Chief of 
the Royal Horse Guards, dined 
with the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue Club, in the Whitehall 
Rooms of the Hotel Métropole, 
Lord Fitzhardinge presiding. 
On the 7th the Duke of 
Edinburgh visited the Prince 
and Princess. The Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale left 
Marlborough House for York. 
In the evening the Prince 
and Princess and Princess 
Victoria witnessed the per- 
formance of “Die Meister- 
singer’ at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent-garden. The 
Princess, accompanied by 
Princesses Victoria and Maud 
was present at Divine service 
on Sunday morning, the 8th. 
The Prince presided on the 
9th at a meeting of the com- 
mittee of the Burnham 
Thorpe Restoration Fund, of 
which parish the father of Ad- 
miral Nelson had been Rector 
for forty-six years. His Royal 
Highness said that it seemed 
to him, and to other Norfolk 
men, as well as to many hold- 
ing high rank in the Navy, 
that something should be done 
in memory of Nelson to re- 
store the church creditably. 
A committee was appointed, 
and the family of the Rev. J. 
Lister Knight, Rector of the 

















MEISSONIER’S “CAMPAGNE DE FRANCE”; 


OR, “1814.” 


The best-known, and in some ways the most successful, of three 
pictures, painted by M. Meissonier to illustrate the “ Napoleonic 
Cycle,” has just changed owners, at a fabulous price. The 
artist, in 1864, had already achieved a high position in the art- 
world, and obtained high prices for his work. Nevertheless, 
the sum paid by M. Delahante—70,000 francs (£2800)—was 
considered enormous for a work which scarcely measured 
30 in. by 20in. Since then the work has been so frequently 
engraved and otherwise reproduced, that the far-sighted pur- 
chaser must long since have recouped himself his original 
outlay. The re-sale, therefore, of the picture to M. Chauchard 
for the sum of 850,000 francs (£34,000) is the more note- 
worthy, especially as M. Meissonier is still living, and, 
although upwards of seventy-five years of age, his hand and 
eye seem, by his latest works, to have lost but little of their 
original power. 

The picture now known as “ 1814” was originally exhibited 
in 1865, under the title of “Campagne de France,” and is sup- 
posed to depict one of the last scenes of that grand drama 
which brought the First Empire to a close, on the stubbornly 
contested fields of Champagne. History has told the events 
of that final,stand on the eastern frontier of France, in which 
Napoleon is said to have shown higher qualities as a General 
than in his most brilliant campaigns ; and it has told, also, 
how fruitless were the efforts to stem the advance of the 
“Prussians and the Cossacks.” In this picture we see the 
Emperor slowly retiring from some hard-fought and unnamed 
field, retracing the road which, as the deep ruts in the snow 
bear witness, his troops had traversed, perhaps, only a few hours 
before, with hopes of victory. The Emperor rides alone, on 
his famous white charger 
Marengo, silent and despond- 
ent, realising, perhaps for the 
first time, the uselessness of 
further resistance. Imme- 
diately behind him is “le 
plus brave des braves,” Mar- 
shal Ney, who alone seems to 
bear stoically the reverses of 
war, Farther in the rear is 
Marshal Berthier, who from 
sheer exhaustion has fallen 
asleep in his saddle; and 
beside him it is easy to 
recognise, from the admirable 
likeness, Generals Drouot and 
Gourgaud and M. de Flahaut; 
while behind these come the 
other members of the brilliant 
staff by which Napoleon loved 
to see himself surrounded, 
“ach member of it having 
been selected in consequence 
of some special aptitude or 
quality. Across the snow- 
covered plain the serried ranks 
of the infantry Napoleon and 
his Marshals had so often led 
to victory are now slowly 
but steadily retreating—their 
spirits, perhaps, maintained 
by the belief that their leader 
will still retrieve his desperate 
fortunes. The subdued and 
sad tone of the scene is in 
strong contrast with the other 
two pictures of the Napoleonic 
story which were painted at a 
later date—the “ Cuirassiers,” 
or “1805"—which was exhi- 
bited in 1871, and was sub- 
sequently burnt in a fire at 
New York, having been pur- 
chased for 400,000 f. (£16,000) 
—and “Friedland,” or “ 1807,” 
painted in 1878, which was 
purchased by Mr. Stewart for 
300,000 f. (£12,000). In these 
Meissonier represented the 
Empire in its most brilliant 
guise —in the full flush of 
victory, and supported by the 
enthusiasm of the soldiery— 
but it is doubtful if either 
of them can be compared for 
dignity and pathos to the 
“Campagne de France.” It 
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parish, guaranteed £1000, 
£750 more being subscribed 
at once. ‘The Prince and 
Princess, accompanied by Princesses Victoria and Maud, 
and attended by the Countess of Macclesfield, General Sir 
Dighton Probyn, and Colonel Clarke, visited the Horse Show 
at the Royal Agriculcural Hall in the afternoon. With 
their Royal Highnesses was the Duc d’Orléans, accompanied 
by the Duc de Luynes, and attended by the Vicomte 
de Larochefoucauld. The Royal party were received 
by Mr. Walter Gilbey, deputy chairman, and Mr. Charles 
Dorman, managing director of the Agricultural Hall Com- 
pany ; and by Lord Alfred Fitzroy and Sir Charles Pigott, on 
behalf of the English Horse Show Society. Among the visitors 
present were the Russian Ambassador, the Earl and Countess 
of Lonsdale, the Countess of Yarborough, the Earl and 
Countess of Kilmorey, Lady Norreys, Lady Churchill, Lady 
Hindlip, Lady Fanny Marjoribanks, Viscountess Curzon, the 
Hon. Arthur Cole, Sir Jacob Wilson, Baron Hirsch, and the 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs. The Prince left Marlborough 
House on the 10th on a visit to Lord and Lady Brooke, at 
Easton-lodge, Dunmow, for the purpose of opening the Show 
of the Essex Agricultural Society, of which Lord Brooke is 
president, next day, at Chelmsford. The Princess, with the 
Princesses Victoria and Mand, visited the Royal School of 
Arts and Needlework, at South Kensington, in the afternoon. 

It is pointed out by the Court newsman that Prince Albert 
Victor was created a Peer with the double title to be used 
conjointly, and that the Prince's correct designation is “ Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale.” 

The Duke of Connaught received a most enthusiastic greet- 
ing at Ottawa on June 4. His Royal Highness was presented 
with addresses from the municipal authorities, the Senate. and 
the Chamber. In his reply he said that he was amazed at the 
progress that had been made in Canada. He considered that 
the country had a bright future before it. -The Viceregal party 
afterwards lunched with Sir John Macdonald, and then drove 
to several points of interest in the city. The Dukeand Duchess 
left Montreal on the 5th, for Metapedia, where they were the 
guests of Sir George Stephen at his fishing-lodge. Lord and 
Lady Stanley accompanied their Royal Highnesses. ‘The Duke 


THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, EDINBURGH. 


and general reading-room occupies the first floor. This room 
is of the same size and shape as the reference-room, and has 
in connection with it a separate room for juveniles and one 
for the higher-class magazines. 


The bazaar for the New Hospital for Women, in the 
Enston-road, which took place in May, has proved a great 
financial success, £1600 having been cleared after paying all 
expenses, 

Lord Kinnaird presided at the forty-eighth annual meeting 
of the supporters of the Field-lane Refuge and Ragged School, 


at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly. The receipts for the past year 
were £8916, and the expenditure £8595. The secretary ex- 
plained that the principal object of the institution is the 
cautious administration of charitable help, and appeals were 
made for fresh help. 

Some three hundred London clergy attended at St. 
Sepulchre’s, Holborn, on June 9, to hear a “ primary charge” 
from the Archdeacon of London. It dealt with the great 
social problems of the day, and sketched in outline a number 
of practical reforms which the present condition of the people 
imperatively demanded. London's “portentous and even 
horrible dimensions ” he would cope with by “breaking up 
this unmanageable and abnormal province into separate 
cities.” Overcrowding should be met by schemes of colonisa- 
tion and increased facilites for emigration. The “ parasite” 
and “superfluous” population of London is its great 
danger. Instead of endowing Polytechnics in the East-End, 
Archdeacon Sinclair thinks the State might do worse than 
erect a Westminster Abbey there, “ where for many hundreds 
of years the ashes of the illustrious dead would be committed 
to their stately repose, each a lesson to the million toilers of 
the East.” The Archdeacon would also simplify the temper- 
ance question by invoking Parliament to adopt the German 
prohibitive tax on spirits, and the Norwegian doctor's order 
for their sale: while our high-minded brewers might resolve 
to brew a beer so light that “it would require more than a 
man could conveniently swallow to make him drunk.” 


is unnecessary here to dwell 

upon Meissonier’s marvellous 
power of conveying in such a minute form the sense of space 
and movement. Apart from his love of historical exactness, 
carried almost to excess, every figure in the picture is solidly 
worked out, and will bear the closest inspection through the 
magnifying glass. Whatever else may be said of Meissonier's 
work, it must be admitted that it bears witness to con- 
scientious labour, to a sincere desire to attain perfection, and 
to be satisfied with nothing short of his own ideal. 


The Oxford City Council have decided to open the public 
library on Sunday evenings for five months in the year, com- 
mencing in November. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary of Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
which now contain nearly 3500 orphan and destitute children, 
was celebrated, on June 11, in the Albert Hall. The Marquis 
of Lorne presided. Mrs. Mary Davies sang a solo, the prizes 
to old boys and old girls were presented by Lady Kinnaird, and 
the remainder of the programme was provided by the children 
from the Homes, 

Dr. H. B. Swete, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
has been elected Regius Professor of Divinity, in the place of 
Dr. Westcott, appointed Bishop of Durham. Dr. Swete came 
out as First-class Classic in 1858. He was formerly tutor, and 
is now an honorary Fellow of Caius College. He was the 
editor of “ The Latin Version with the Greek Fragments,” and 
of “ Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni.” Dr. Swete is Professor 
of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London, and holds the 
college living of Ashdon, Essex. 

At the meeting of the London County Conncil held on 
June 10, it was resolved, on the recommendation of the Parks 
and Open Spaces Committee, that a special Parks and Open 
Spaces Sub-Department should be formed, and that at its head 
should be a professional landscape gardener. It was reported 
that the growing increase in the number of parks rendered 
this step necessary. During the last twenty years the area of 
parks and open spaces of London under municipal control had 
increased from 178 acres to more than 3000 acres. 
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ARMOREL 


BY 


PART II.—CHAPTER 


TO FORGET IT ALL. 


XXV. 


HEN Philippa read the announcement in the Times, 

she held her breath for a space. It was at breakfast. 

Her father was reading the news; she was looking 

through that column which interests us all more 
than any other. Her eye fell upon her cousin’s name. She 
read, she changed colour, she read again. Her self-control 
returned. She laid down the paper. ‘‘ Here,’’ she said, ‘‘ is 
a very astonishing announcement!’’ A very astonishing 
announcement indeed ! 


An hour later she called upon Armorel at her rooms. 

‘You are left quite alone in consequence of this 
amazing revelation ? ’’ 

‘*Quite. Not that I mind being alone. 
is coming.”’ 

‘Nothing in the 


this 


And Effie Wilmot 
world,”’ said Philippa, ‘‘could have 
astonished me more. It is not so much the fact of the mar- 
riage—indeed, my cousin’s name was mentioned at one time a 
good deal in connection with hers—but the dreadful duplicity. 
He sent her to you—she came to us—as a widow. And for 
three years they have been married! Is it possible ?”’ 

**Indeed,’’ said Armorel, ‘‘I know nothing. She left me 
without a cause, and now I hear of her marriage. That 
is all.”’ 


[Au Rights Reserved.) 
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DRAWN BY FRED. BARNARD, 


** Ts it not time,’ she asked, ‘‘ that this should cease?” 


OF 


A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. 


WALTER 


** My dear, the thing reflects wpon us. It is my cousin who 
has brought this trouble upon you.” 

“Oh! no, Philippa! As if you could be held responsible 
for his actions! And, indeed, you must not speak of trouble. 
I have had none. My companion was never my friend in any 
sense: we had nothing in common: we must have parted 
company very she irritated me in many ways, espe- 
cially in her blind praise of the man who now turns out to be 
her husband. I really feel much happier now that she has 
gone.’’ 

‘** But you have no companion—no chaperon.”’ 

** 1 don’t want any chaperon, I assure you.”’ 

** But you cannot go into society alone.”’ 

**T never do go into society. You know that nobody ever 
called upon Mrs. Elstree—or Mrs. Feilding, as we must now 
call her. There are only two houses in the whole of this great 
London into which I have found an entrance—yours and Mr 
Jagenal’s.”’ 

**Yes; I know now. And most disgraceful it is that you 
should have been so sacrificed. That also is my cousin’s doing 
He represented his wife—it seems difficult to believe that 
he has got a wife—as a person belonging to a wide and very 
desirable circle of friends. Not a soul called upon her! The 
world cannot continue to know a woman who has disappeared 
bodily for three long years, during which she was reported 
to have been seen on the stage of a country theatre. What 
has she been doing? Why has she been in hiding? It was 


soon: 


LYONESSE. 


BESANT. 


culpable negligence in Mr 
What it must be called in 
As for you, Armorel, you 
shamefully treated.’’ 

‘I suppose I ought to have had a companion who was 
recognised by society. But it seems to matter very little. I 
have made one or two new friends, and I have found an old 
friend.’’ 

26: It is not too late , of course, even for this season Now, 
my dear Armorel, I am charged with a mission. It is to bring 
you back with me—to get you to stay with us for the season 
and, at least, until the summer holidays. That is, if you 
would be satisfied with our friends.”’ 

‘* Thank you, Philippa, a thousand times. I do not think 
I can accept your kindness, however, because I feel as if I 
must go away somewhere. I have bad a great deal of anxiety 
and worry. It has been wretched to feel—as I have been 
made to feel—that I was in the midst of intrigues and designs, 
the nature of which I hardly understood. I must go away 
out of the atmosphere. I will return to London when 1 hav 
forgotten this time. I cannot tell you all that has been 
going on, except that I have discovered one deception after 
another ’’—— 

‘She is an abominable woman,”’ said Philippa. 

** On the island of Samson, at least, there will be no wives 
who call themselves widows and no men who call them- 
selves ’’—painters and poets, she was going to say, but she 


Jagenal not to make inquiries. 
my cousin others may determine. 
have been most disgracefully and 
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I, who have thought of him all my 
to think of him.”’ 


Philippa 


has never 


You must Besick 
offered his hand 


ed, and confusion g 
wt been 
\rmore!] 


many 
was sorry that 
Armorel, that he actually—did this 
other day the morning afte 
to the National Gallery, where I 
and, in one of the rooms, he told me 
words, however, go for nothing in 
iid that marriage with me would 


a villain indeed !’’ Her vy 
Forgive him, Armore] Never!’ 
as only a day or two before he was 
he paper the fact that he had been 
it cloes seem pretty bad, doesn't itt ”’ 
Armorel*”’ 


ly, | was able 


wat shim unmistakably 
Philippa cried ** My cou 
of many treacherous and action 
worst thing that I have heard of him 
you his own wife, under a 
guised with a lying story on her lips 
never forgive him Never!’’ Her eves 
lips trembled. She meant what she said 
worst, th wicked thing he has ever 
might have succeeded.”’ 

I suppose he meant to get something by the pretence 
wanted, I suppose, to have it reported that he was 
marry a rich girl I had heard that he was con- 

tinually seen with you. And I heard that he hal 
confe d to an engagement which was not to be announced 
My father found out that his affairs are in great 
confusion,”’ 

‘But what 
hours do for him 

** Indeed, I do not understand 

lowed himself to fall in love—but I do not know. Men 
scem to behave like mad creatures, with no reason 
self-control—as if there was no such thing as con- 
seq uence and no such thing as the morrow I do not under- 
stand anything about him. Why are his affairs in confusion ° 
ud, to begin with, a fortune nore than twelve thousand 

ls from his mother; his pictares latterly commanded a 

And his paper is supposed to be doi ell lo 
sure keeps horses and goes a great deal into society 
And, perhaps, his wife has been a source of expense to him 
But itis no use trying to explain or to find out thir 
time, to you, his conduct has simply outrageous \ 
man who sends his own wife as companion to a girl, and then 
makes love to her, is—my dear, there is no other word—he is a 
Wretch! I will never forgive him.’’ Armorel felt that she 
would keep her word This pale, calm, self-contained 
Philippa could be moved to anger. And again she heard ber 
companion’s soft murmuring, ‘‘ My dear, the woman 
shows that she loves him still.’’ 

‘Fortunately for me,’’ said Armorel, ‘‘ my heart has 
remained untouched. I was never attracted by him: and 
latterly, when I had learned certain things, it became imposs- 
ible for me to regard him with common kin:lliness And, 
besides, his preteen and affectation of lov were too trans- 
parcnt to decei' anybody He like the worst a tor you 
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Bayard, Sidney, 
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eh Cambridge without the least distinction : I 
tuse he was too proud to show other men how 

| Phen he was called to the Bar, but he 
cloque nee and his abilities that 
And then I went out 

the world, and made the discovery that my hero was in 
lity quite an ordinary young man—rather big and good- 
oking, perhaps—with, as we all thought then, no very great 
abilitic And he certainly was always—and he is still— heavy 
in conversation. But he was still my cousin, though he 
ceased to be my hero. He is more than a cousin—he was 
nost my brother; and brothers, as you do not know, 
ips, Armorel, some do things which require vast 

tit of patience a orgiveness Iam sure no girl’ 

er wanted tore more than my cousin Alec 
, cold and pale, had, in fact, the sisterly expression 
always declared that in the 
ronlcle Venus, who presumably take 
I feminine department, had no 
or part at all Yet certain word the late companion’s 
dl kept ringing in Armorel’s ear ** My dear, the woman 
him still. She has never ceased to love him.”’ 

There was nothing to forgive at first,’ she went on: ‘* on 
verything to admir Yet his career has been 
das to puzzle and bewilder us. Con- 
man who had never in 
hown the least love or leaning towards Art 
ist tinge of poetical feeling, or the smallest power as 

R rm of writing uddenly becoming a fine 
areally fine painter ircespectable poct, and an admir- 

tory-teller. When he began with the first picture there 
w up in my head a very imaginative and certain set of ideas 
mind with his Art. I sawa grave mind 
clling gravely and earnestly on the interpretation of nature 
hould so paint seca and 
and serious.”’ 
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‘ Impossible,’’ said 

What we had led, in our stupidity, dulness, now 
y seriousne Ile took his Art seriously. But 
, and then I found that there was 
mind, but a new mind 
ogethes I is a mind with a light vein of fancy and 
rriment: it ufectionate, sympathetic, and happy: and 
l distinctly a feminine mind I cannot tell you how 
to fit that mind to my cousin Al it was like 
ill-fitting riding-habit. And 
and, behold, another mind 
her! — this time a worldly mind— cynical, sarcastic, dis- 
trustiul, epigrammatic, and heartless—not at all a pleasant 
mind. -So that you see [Thad four different minds 
about in the same set of bones— the original Alec 
handsome and commonplace, but a man of honour: the 
student of Art: the light and gay-hearted poet, 
like a glass of champagne: and the 
world, who does not believe that there are 
any men of honour or any good women Why, how can one 
man be at the time four men? It is impossible. And 
now we havea fifth development of Alec. He has become—at 
the same time —a creature who marries a wife secretly 
knows why: and hides her away for three years and 
uddenly produces her—no one knows why. What 
hide her away for? Why does she consent to be hidden away 4 
rhen, the very day before hehas got to produce his wife for all 
the world to see—I am perfectly certain that she herself forced 
him to take that step—-he makes love to a young lady, and 
formally asks her to marry him. Reconcile, if you can, all 
these contradictions.’’ 

The ve annot possibly be reconciled.”’ 

** We have heard of seven devils entering into one man ; 
but never of angels and devils mixed, my dear. Such a man 
cannot be explained, any more than the Lady Melusina 
herself.”’ 

‘*Do not let us try. As for me, Iam going to forget the 
existence of Mr. Alec Feilding if I can In order to do this 
the quicker I mean to go home and stay there. Come and se 
me on the island of Samson, Philippa. But you must not 
bring your father, or he may be disappointed at the loss of his 
ancestral hall. To you I shall not mind showing the littl 
house where your ancestors lived.’’ 

‘IT should like very much—above all things—to see the 
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act 
‘**T will bribe you to come. I have got a great silver punch - 
old silver, such as you love-for you. You shall have 
a choice of rings, a choice of snuff-boxes. There is a ro!l of 
lace put away in the cupboard that would make you a lovely 
chess. It will be like the receiving of presents which we read of 
in the old books.”’ 
‘T will try to come, Armorel, after the season.”’ 
Armorel laughed 
“There is the 
belong to the world, 
some day and look at it again 
land to me You will leave 
it before the season. 
Scilly is 


bow! 


You 


back 


differen between us, Philippa. 
and I do not. Oh! I will come 
But it will always be a strange 
London after the I am 
Come, however, when you can 
i never too hot in summer nor too cold in winter. 
Instead of a carriage shall have a boat, and instead of a 
coachman you shall have my boy Peter. We will sail about 
and visit the Islands: we will carry our midday dinner with 
us: and in the evening we will play and sing. Nobody will 
ill upon you: there are no dinner-parties, and you need 
not bring an evening dress Phe udience to our musik 
my old servants, Justinian Dorcas his wife, and 
ind Peter the boy.’’ 
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le wing 


you 


only 
will be and 


Chessul 


Chere were no preparations to make: there was nothing to 
prevent Armorel from going away immediately. She asked 
Effie to go with her. She opened the subject in the evening, 
when she and her brother and Roland were all sitting together 
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in her drawing-room by the light of the fire alone, which she 
loved. They were thoughtful and rather silent, conscious of 
recent events 

‘While we in Regent-street this afternoon, Effie,’’ 
said Armorel, *‘I was thinking of the many happy iaces that 
we met The street seemed filled with happiness. I was 
wondering if it was all real. Are they all as happy as they 
seem? Is there no falsehood in their lives’ The streets are 
filled with happy people. ‘The theatres are filled with happy 
faces: society shows none but happy faces. It ought to be 
the h ippiest of worlds. Have we, alone, fallen among pre- 
tenders and intriguers ¢’’ 

‘* They are gone from you, Armorel. 
them?’ Effie murmured. 

**T seem to hear the murmuring voice of my companion 

She whispers in her caressing voice, ‘Oh! my dear, 
he is so good and great! He is so full of truth and honour. 
Will you lend him a thousand pounds?’ He thinks so highly 
of you. A thousand pounds—two thousand pounds—if I had 
it to lay at the feet of so much genius!’ And all the time she 
is his wife And in my thoughts I am always hearing his 
voice, which I learned to hate, laying down a commonplace. 
And in my dreams I awake with a start, because he 
love to me while Zoe listens at the door.”’ 

** You must go away somewhere,” said Roland 

‘I shall go home—to my own place. Effie, will you come 
with me ?’’ 

“Go with you? Oh! 

To the land of Lyonesse. I have arranged it all, dear. 
Archie shall have these rooms of mine to live in: you shall 
come with me. It is two years since you have been out of 
London: your cheeks are pale: you want our sea-breezes and 
our upland downs. Will you come with me, Effie ¥”’ 

She held out her hand. ‘‘I will go with you,”’ 
girl, ‘‘round the whole world, if you order me.”’ 

‘Then that is settled. Archie, you must stay 
your future demands it. I met Mr. Stephenson yesterday 
He told me that he is in great hopes about the play, and that, 
meantime, he will be able to put some work into your hands.’ 

** You are always thinking about me,”’ said Archie. 

** Come to us in the summer. ‘Take your holiday on Samson, 
Oh ! Effie, we will be perfectly happy. We will forget London, 
and everything that has happened. ‘Thank Heaven, the rubies 
will send a piano there: we will carry with us 

and music. We will have a perfectly lovely 
but ourselves. Roland will tell you how we 
will do nothing for a time, while you ar 

drinking in the fresh air and getting strong. Theu— then 
vou shall have ideas—-great and glorious ideas—and you shal! 
write far, far better poetry than any you have attempted yet.’ 

** And, meantime—we who have to remain behind?’ asked 
Roland. ‘* What shall we do when you are gone ?”’ 
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longer to get to Penzance than to 
train ceases to run and begins to ciawl as 
it leaves Plymouth. ‘The best way is to take the nin 
train and to travel all night. Then you will probably 
from Reading to Bristol: from Bristol to Exeter: and 
Exeter to Plymouth. After that you will keep awake. 

In this way and by this train, Armorel and Effie travelled 
to Penzance. Effie fell asleep very soon, and remaincd asleep 
all night long, waking up somewhere between Lostwithiel and 
Marazion. Armorel sat up wakeful the whole night through, 
yet was not tired in the morning. Partly, she was thinking ot 
her stay in London, the crowning of her apprenticeship five ycars 
long. Nothing had happened as she had expected. Nothing, 
in this life, ever docs. She had found the hero of her dreams 
defeated and fallen, a pitiable object. But he stood erect 
again, better armed and in better heart, his face turned 
upwards, 

Partly, 
wakeful. 

Roland and Archie came with them to the station. 

‘Shall I ever be permitted to visit agam the Land of 
Lyonesse ¥’’ whispered the former at the window just before 
the guard’s whistle gave the signal for the train to start. 

She gave him her hand. ‘* Good-bye, Roland. You 
come to Scilly— when you please—as soon as you can.”’ 

He held her hand. 

‘*T live only in that hope,” he replied. 

The train began to move. He bent and kissed her finyers. 

She leaned forward. ‘‘ Roland,’’ she said, ‘‘I also live 
only in that hope.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


AFTER ALL. 


PART II. 


NOT THE HEIR, 


The storm expended itself. The gale cannot go on blowing: 
the injured man cannot go on raging, cursing, or wecping 
Alec Feilding became calm. Yet a settled gloom resied like 
a dark cloud upon his front: he had lost something—a good 
part—of his pristine confidence. That enviable quality which 
so much impresses itself upon others—called swagger—had 
been knocked out of him. Indeed, he had sustained a blow 
from which he would never wholly recover: such a man could 
never get over the loss of such a fortune: his great-grand 
father, so far as could be learned, lost his fortune and began 
again, with cheerful heart. Alec would begin again, because 
he must, but with rage and bitterness. It was like being 
struck down by an incurable disease: it might be alleviated, 
but it would never be driven out : from time to time, in spite 
of the physicians, the patient writhes and groans in the 
agony of this disease. So from time to time will this man, 
until the end of time, groan and lament over the wicked waste 
and loss of that supcrb inheritance. 

Of course he disguised from himself—this is one of thi 
things men always do hide away—the fact that he himself 
was part and parcel of the deed: he had destroyed himself by 
his own craft and cunning. Had he not placed his wife with 
Armorel under instructions to persuade and coax her into 
advancing money for his own purposes, the thing could 
never have happened. 

Henceforth, though the pair should have the desire of 
their hearts: though they should march on to wealth and 
success : though the wife should invent and contrive with the 
cleverness of ten for the good of the firm: though the 
husband should grow more and more in the estimation of the 
outer world into the position of a Master and an Authority 
between the two will lie the memory of fraud and crime, to 
divide them and keep them apart 

On the day after the revelation, a thought came into the 
mind of the inheritor of the rubies. The thing that had 
happened unto him—could he cause it to happen unto an- 
other? Perhaps one remembers how, on learning that the 
rubies were to be given to the eldest grandson of the second 
daughter, he had dropped, limp and pale, intoaclair. One 
may also remember how, on learning that no further investiga- 
tion would be made, he recovered again rhe fact was, you 
see, that Mr. Jagenal had made a little mistake. His searchers 
had altered the order of the three sisters. Frances, Alec 
Feilding’s grandmother, was not the second, but the third 
daughter. When the rubies were actually waiting and ready 
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for him, it would have been foolish to mention that fact, espe- 
cially as no further search was to be made, and the elder 
branch, wherever it was, would never know anything of the 
matter atall. Wherefore, lie then held his tongue. 

Now, on the other hand, the jewels being worthless, he 
thought, first of all, that it would look extremely scrupulous 
to inform Mr. Jagenal of the discovery that his grandmother 
was really the third daughter: next, if the other branch 
should be discovered, the fortunate heir would, like himself, be 
raised to the hcavens only to be dashed down again to earth. 
Let someone else, as well as himself, experience the agonies of 
that fall. He chuckled grimly as he considered the torments 
in store for this fortunate unknown cousin. As for danger to 
his wife, he considered rightly that there was none: the stones 
had been consigned to the bank by Armorel, and in her own 
name: she signed an order for their delivery to Mr. Jagenal: 
he had kept them in his safe. They would certainly lie there 
some time before he found the new heir. Nay. They had 
been in his custody for five years before he gave them over 
formally to Armorel. Who could say when the robbery had 
been effected? Who would think of asking the bank whether 
during the shcrt time the parcel was held in the name of 
Armore] it had been taken out? Clearly the whole blame and 
responsibility lay with Mr. Jagenal himself. He would have 
a very curious problem to solve --namely, how the rubies had 
been. changed in his own safe. 

‘* Well, Alec, come to take away your rubies ?”’ 
Jagenal, cheerily. ‘‘ There they are in that safe.”’ 

**No,’’ he replied sadly. ‘‘I am grieved indeed to say 
that I have not come for the rubies. I shall never come for 
the rubies.”’ 

‘* Why not?” 

** Because they are not for me. 
tions, I have no claim to them.’’ 

** No claim?” 

‘*T understand that Miss Rosevean intends to give these 
jewels to the first representative of the family of Robert 
Fletcher. That is to say, to the eldest grandchild of the first, 
second, or third daughter, as the case may be *”’ 

‘** That is so.” 

‘Very well. The eldest daughter left no children. You 
therefore sent for me as the eldest—and only—-grandchild of 
the second daughter ?”’ 

ik he 

**'Then [ Imve to tell you that you are wrong. 
mother was the third daughter.”’ 

** Is it possible ¢”’ 

‘Quite possible. She was the third daughter. I was not 
very accurately acquainted with that part of my genealogy, 
and the other day I could not have told you whether I came 
from the second cr the third daughter. I have since ascer- 
tained the facts. It was the second daughter who went away 
to Australia or New Zealand, or somewhere. I do not know 
anything at all about my cousins, but I think it very unlikely 
that there are none in existence.”’ 

‘Very unlikely. What proof have you that your grand- 
mother was the second daughter ? ’’ 

**T have an old family bible—I can show it you, if you like. 
In this has been entered the date of the birth, the place and 
date of baptism, the names of the sponsors of all three sisters. 
There is also a note on the second sister’s marriage and on her 
emigration. T assure you there can be no doubt on the subject 
at all.” 

‘Oh! This is very disastrous, my dear boy. How could 
my pe ople have made such a mistake ? Alec, I feel for you I 
do, indeed !”’ 

‘Tt is most disastrous!’? Alec echoed with a groan. ‘I 
have been in the unfortunate position of a man whois suddenly 
put into possession of a great fortune one day, and as suddenly 
deprived of it the next. Of course, as soon as I discovered the 
real facts, it became my duty to acquaint you with them.”’ 

‘By George !”’ cried Mr. Jagenal. ‘* If you had kept the 
facts to yourself, no one would ever have been any wiset. No 
one, because the transfev of the property is a sheer gift made 
by my client to you without any compulsion at all. Itisa 
private transaction of which I should never have spoken to 
anyone. Well, Alec, I must not say that you are wrong. But 
many men—most men perhaps—with a less keen sense of 
honour than you—well—I say no more. Yet the loss and dis- 
appointment must be a bitter pill for you.”’ 

‘*Itis a bitter pill,’’ he replied truthfully. 
than you would suspect.”’ 

‘*You will have the satisfaction of feeling that you have 
bebaved in this matter as a man of the strictest honour.”’ 

‘“*T am very glad, considering all things, that [I have not 
had the rubies in my own possession, even for a single hour.’’ 

‘That is nothing: of course they would have been safe in 
your hands. Well, Alec, I am sorry for you. But you are 
young: you are clever: you are succeeding hand over hand: 
pay alittle more attention to your daily expenses, put down 
your horses and live for a few years quietly, and you will make 
your own fortune—ay, a fortune greater far than was con- 
tained in this unlucky case of precious stones.’’ 

‘*T suppose you will renew your search, now, after the 
descendants of the second daughter ?”’ 

‘*T suppose we must. Do not forget that if there are no 
descendants—or, which is much the same thing, if we cannot 
find them in a reasonable time, I shall advise my client to 
transfer the jewels to the grandson of the third daughter. 
And I hope, my dear boy—I hope, ' say, that we may never 
find those descendants.”’ 

Alec departed, a little cheered by the consolation that he 
had passed on the disappointment to another. 

He went home, and found his wife in the studio, apparently 
waiting for him. There were dark rings round her eyes. She 
had been weeping. Since the storm they had not spoken to 
each other. 

He sat down at his table—it was perfectly bare of papers— 
no sign of any work at all upon it—and waited for her to 
begin. 

‘* Is it not time,’’ she asked, ‘‘ that this should cease? You 
have reproached me enough, I think. Remember, we are on 
the same level. But, whatever I have done, it was done for 
your sake. Whatever you have done, was done for your own 
sake. Now, is there going to be an end to this situation ?”’ 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

‘* Understand clearly --if I am to help you for the future: 
if I am going to pull you through this crisis: if I am to direct 
and invent and combine for you, I mean to be treated with the 
semblance of kindness--the show of politeness at least.’’ 

He sat up, moved by this appeal, which, indeed, was to his 
purse—that is, to his heart. 

‘*T say, my husband,”’ she repeated, ‘‘ you must understand 
me clearly. Again, what I have done was done for you—for you. 
Unless you agree to my conditions it shall have been done—for 
myself. I have four thousand pounds in the bank in my own 
name. You cannot touch it. I shall go away and live upon that 
money—apart from you. And you shall have nothing— 
nothing—unless ’’— 

‘Unless what?’’ He shook off his wrath with a mighty 
effort, as a sulky boy shakes off his sulks when he perceives 
that he must, and that instantly. He threw off his wrath 
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and sat up with a wan semblance of a smile, a spectral 
smile, feebly painted on his lips. ‘* Unless what, Zor My 
dear child, can you not make allowance for a man tried in this 
terrible fashion? I don’t believe that any man was ever so 
mocked by Fortune. I have been crushed. Yes, any terms, 
any condition you please. Let us forget the past. 
dear, let us forget what has happened.’ He sprang to his 
feet and held out his arms. 

She hesitated a moment. ‘ There is no other place for us 
now,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ We are on the same level. I am 
all yours ” 


Come, 


now. 
Then she drew herself away, and turned again to the table. 

**Come, Alec,”’ **to business. ‘Time presses. Sit 

down, and give me all your attention.’’ 

(To be 


she said, 


continued.) 

Mr. Besant'’s Tale will he brought to a close in our Number 
Sor June 28, and will be Followed in the Tssue Jor July 6 
(beginning a New Volume) by the jirst instalment of THE 
WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PHG:NICIAN, retold 
by Kdwin Lester Arnold, with an Introduction hy Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 


BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 
The Princess of Wales, accompanied by the Duke of Clarence 
and Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, was present at a 
matinée held on June 5, at the Criterion Theatre, in aid of the 
funds of the parish of Holy Cross, St. Pancras. The gross 
receipts exceeded £350. 

Amid hearty enthusiasm, the Duke and Duchess of Fife, on 
the 5th, opened a bazaar in the grounds of University College, 
Gower-street, in aid of the funds of the North London Hospital. 

The Duke of Beaufort showed his sympathy with that 
deserving institution, the Hunt Servants’ Benefit Society, by 
presiding at the annual general meeting, held, on the 5th, at 
Tattersall’s, 

Earl and Countess Brownlow opened the Home Arts and 
Industries Exhibition in Birmingham Townhall on the 5th, 
in presence of the Mayor and many leading citizens. 

The annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund was held 
at the Hotel Métropole on the 7th, Mr. Edward Lawson in the 
chair. Contributions were announced to the amount of £1850, 
the largest sum ever received at an anniversary of the fand. 

Sunday, the 8th, being “ Hospital Sunday,” collections were 
made in most of the places of worship in London on behalf of 
the medical charities of the metropolis. 

The annual meeting of the supporters of the National 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, whose opera- 
tions extend over many centres, including the training-ships 
Arethusa and Chichester, and country homes at Bisley, Sud- 
bury, Ealing, &c., as well as at the headquarters, Shaftesbury- 
avenue, was held on the 5th, at Exeter Hall, the Earl of Jersey 
presiding. After a selection of hymns and songs had been 
admirably given by the children, under the direction of 
Mr. J. Proudman, the secretary, Mr. Williams, read the report 
Satisfactory statements were made as to the numerous homes 
for boys and girls, where there were altogether 1243 inmates 
during the year, and the ragged schools in Little Coram-street. 
The income of the year was £20,750, and there was a deficit of 
£2089. In his opening speech the chairman said that anyone 
visiting the homes would see, as would those at the meeting 
who had the children before them, that the work had many 
joyous and pleasant aspects, and he asked for its continued 
and extended support. 

The Lord Mayor presided at a meeting held at the Mansion 
House on June 6, to set forth the needs of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in London and the claims of the Metropolitan 
Hospital Sunday Fund. Mr. J. Hutchinson, President of the 

toyal College of Surgeons, moved a resolution in support of 
the fund, which was seconded by Sir Sydney Waterlow, and 
adopted. 

In the evening classes at the Working Lads’ Institute, 
Whitechapel, the education is directed not only to the mind 
but to the hands. The results of the latter instruction were 
exposed to public view on the 6th, when an exhibition and 
sale of the members’ work was opened in the lecture hall of 
the building. The boys, whoin the daytime are engaged in 
earning their livelihood, show articles made of wood, metal. 
and stone, and, in addition, bookbinding and collections of 
curiosities. The exhibition was again open the next evening, 
and prizes were distributed by Mrs. Westlake. 

What can be accomplished among the poor by intelligent 
energy and unflagging devotion was shown by the exhibition 
at Devonshire House, on the 6th, of work done by the boys 
of St. John’s, Bethnal Green, Night School. Miss Gertrude 
Bromby, sister of the Vicar of that East-End parish, has 
devoted time, money, and effort to getting the boys of the 
district off the streets after dark, and teaching them useful 
handicrafts ; and the specimens shown give proof of remark- 
ably successful technical education. The interest taken in 
this East-End ‘movement was proved by the large number of 
visitors to the Duke of Devonshire’s mansion. 

The annual meeting of the friends of the Indigent Blind 
Visiting Society was held on the 6th, at Grosvenor House. The 
report stated that the number of persons under visitation was 
964. The number attending the fifteen educational classes 
was 435, the systems taught being the Braille and Moon. The 
relief given during the year amounted to £3065, of which 
£1302 was given from the Samaritan Fund. The chairman, 
after giving a brief sketch of the history of the society, and 
the manner in which it performed its work, appealed for sub- 
scriptions, and especially for funds in order to take about 900 
blind persons and guides for a day in the country. Mr. Gains- 
ford Bruce, M.P., Rev. Canon Barker, Rev. J. L. Brooks, and 
Professor Flower also addressed the meeting. 
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THE FRENCH SARDINE FISHERY. 


An important part of the business of food-supply is the 
sardine fishery, which begins in the latter weeks of May, 
and goes on to the end of November. On the western coasts 
of France and Brittany, in the Departmenta of the Loire 


Inférieure, La Vendée, Morbihan, and Finisterre, by the latest 
statistics, 4274 boats, manned by 21,746 men, are employed in 
this fishery, which probably, with the ope: connected 
with it, supports more than 100,000 of the population. Four 
fifths of the sardine fishery and trade belong to Morbihan and 
Finisterre. On days, at Douarnenez or at Concarneau, 
four, five, or even eight hundred are counted going 
out of the port. They are sailing-boats, of five or seven 
tons register, each manned by five or six men, going out from 
two to five miles from land. Only nets are used. The sardines 
are usually found in shoals, where there is no great depth 


itions 


some 


boats 


of sea; and the men can see, through the water, of what 
size the fish are, and use nets accordingly, of different- 
sized meshes. ‘hose taken so late as December, in the 
bay of Douarnenez, are too large, hardly suitable for 
tinning. ‘The sardine is attracted to the net by means 
of a bait called “ rogne,”’ which is nothing else than 
cod’s roe. When the fishery is abundant, one haul of the net 
may bring up 15,000 sardines, or sometimes even more \ 
boat has been known to return to port with from 35,000 to 


10,000, got in one expedition. But a respectable average is 
from six to ten thousand. 

In the richest seasons, greg 
of sardines was 1,200 millions the first year, and 1450 millions 
in 1888 ; but the yield of 188% was considerable, and there is 
The ocean is vast 
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no fear of the species becoming extinct. 
and the reproduction of oviparous marine races is marvellous 
in its multiplication. Each sardine, at the stage of gestation, 
conveys five or six thousand eggs. 

To follow, in a boat, the June sardine fishery enables one 


to enjoy some beautiful sights. Before sunrise, possibly, the 


fishing-boat has reached the fishing-ground. ‘The crew reef 
their sails, and lower their nets into the sea. ‘The master, 


standing at the stern. throws the bait :ight and left into the 
water. Shortly, the sardines gather in immense multitudes 
ali round, moving about in all directions, till the water is 
hardly to be seen, covered with bright flashing bodies of fish. 
When caught by the meshes of the net, they struggle violently : 
it does not take long. if the fishery he plentiful, to load the 
boat. 

On its return to the port, selling the fish begins at once : 
the master will sit at the bottom of his boat, ready to haggle 
with customers ; or, if the catch too great, 
so that a good price is not offered, he may go to the curing 
factories to negotiate the best bargain he can. 

The work of the manufacturer, in preparing and preserving 
sardines, is at once commenced, They are thrown on tables, 
sprinkled with salt ; the heads are taken off and salted. ‘The 
fish, after sufficient salting, are washed, and are then placed 
on gridirons to be dried. ‘They become ready for the cooking, 
which is a delicate process, requiring much skill. The fish are 
fried in boiling oil, of good quality, during two, three, or 


general has beep 


four minutes, according to their size; the gridiron is taken 
off the fire, to be replaced by another gridiron ; and, ia a well- 
fitted establishment. 150,000 or 200,000 sardines can be cooked 
inaday. They are next laidin the tin boxes, filled up with 
best olive oil; it is now for the solderers to put on the lids 
and solder them up. ‘This must be done with great care ; 
but the most perfect hermetical closure might not suffice 


to ensure the preservation of the sardines for an unlimited 
time. Bubbles of vitiated air may remain in the box; 
animalcules may have been on the fish; it is indispensable 
to destroy all germs of fermentation.- This purpose is attained 
by a practical application of the Appert method, which M. 
Pasteur has well described. A great number of boxes, fonr or 
six thousand together, are plunged into large boilers, filled 
with boiling water, and remain there for a time varying from 
three quarters of an hour to over two hours. ‘This raises the 
temperature inside the boxes to 100 dey. Centigrade, which 
effectually prevents fermentation. The boxes are then packed, 
to be sent all over the world, sardines being a favourite aiticle 
of food with rich and poor of all nations. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 
A further batch of Civil List Pensions, amounting in the 
aggregate to £500 per annum, has received her Majesty's 
approval ; and the total sum applicable to the year—namely, 
£1200—must by this time be pretty well exhausted. The new 
list includes very few names of interest or importance 
we except the widow of the Rev. J.G. Wood (£50), the popular 
naturalist ; and Mrs. Caroline Blanchard (£50), whose husband's 
connection with journalism, more than with literature, will 
be long remembered by those associated with him. ‘The list 
also includes the names of Mr. John Absolon (£50), who as 
a composer of songs has won apparently more distinction 


unless 


than money; Lady Wilde (£70), the writer of patriotic 
Irish songs under the title of “Speranza,” which do 
not seem to have been regarded as proper objects of 


reward by the managers of the Land League or National 
League, although the themselves have widely 
welcomed by Irish sympathizers. The claim of another Mrs 
Wood, on aceount of her husband's geographical and archmo- 
logical studies in Asia Minor,is also recognised (£75), and a 
similar sum is awarded to Mrs. Mottram ; while four Misses 
Berkeley receive £20 a year each, and two Misses Maguire £25 
each, but in recognition of what services performed by them- 
selves or their parents the public is left in doubt, although 
it is suggested that the first-named ladies are descendants of 
the famous Bishop Berkeley, who will be remembered rather 
for his philosophical than for his theological writings. 


been 


songs 


The Earl of Jersey, who was accompanied by the Countess, 
laid the foundation-stone of Holy Trinity Church, Southall, 
for which he has presented the site. The proposed new 
building is intended to provide accommodation for five hundred. 

The report on the third session's work of the People’s 
Lectures Scheme, which is under the auspices of the Gilchrist’s 
Trustees and the London University Extension Society, has 


been published. During the winter ten short courses of 
three lectures each were given, and were attended by 22.019 
persons. The main purpose is to lead up to the establishment 


in the districts where they are given, of full courses of 
University Extension Lectures, and this was the result in 
nearly every case of the courses given. 

From the returns of the Board of Trade it 
the total emigration for May from the kingdom of 
sritish origin was 28,412, as compared with 36.380 during 
May 1889 In the previous five months 90,000 left 


that 
persons of 


appears 


our shores, 


the number for the first five months of 1889 having | 116,183, 
The decrease of the present year in English was 13.455; in 
Scotch, 4126; and in Irish, 8602. The emigrants to the 
United States of America wet fewer by 15.878. to DPritish 


North America by 4464, to Australasia by 3423, to South “.!:ica 
by 298, and to other places by 2110 
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(W. H. Allen 
Artists employed by the ///ns- 
war 


in the contemporary allied 


campaigns of the great 
lurkey, and 

ern Europe and in Armenia, in 1877 and 

rof this volume. He had previonsly, ina 

vitnessed and delineated some of the incidents 

1 France and Germany, of the Carlist insur- 

1 Spain, and other notable transactions in the history 
ime Ilis personal experiences, so far, have been 
a lively and entertaining book, “ Wanderings of a 
Camp and Studio” is a worthy sequel 
adorned with thirty page illustrations and eighty small 
eng with much spirit, picturesque and 
pathetic, or sportive and humorous, drawn with Mr. Irving 
Montagu’'s effective skill. The vivacity of his writing, which 
is familiar and colloquial in style, hurries the reader along, 
like the forcible talk of an oral narrator of exciting adven- 
tures, and leaves them strongly impressed on the fancy. This 
tory of his experiences, first with the Turkish, afterwards with 
the Russian army, first at Kars, afterwards at Plevna, is not 
encumbered with any general review of the cause, progress, or 
It is only what he saw at those places, and 
with various difficulties, hardships, and perils 
good comrades, the special corre- 
Mr. Charles Holmes, of the 


to Which * 


designed 


vines, 


result of the war 
how he got there, 
on the road, often shared by 
spondents of English newspapers ; 
Vanehester Guardian, Mr. Edmund O'Donovan, of the Daily 
Vews, in the Asiatic of warfare, and Mr. Robert 
Coningsby, of the 7imes, at Plevna. Mr. Irving Montagu was 
certainly well able to take care of himself, whether in eluding 
the jealous prohibitions of Russian military officials on the 
Danube, or in boldly defying the murderous brigands who 
infested the country between Trebizond, Erzeroum, and Kars. 
It was clever, as well as lucky, to get across the river from 
Giurgevo to Rustchuk, in spite of Russian orders, by the aid 
of a spy, whose purpose of betraying the plans of one com- 
mander to the enemy was not assisted by our Special Artist, 
after all Ata later period. when the English news corre- 
spondents were forbidden at Bucharest to join the army in its 
advance into Bulgaria, Mr. Coningsby and Mr. Irving Montagu 
contrived to assume the guise of sutlers, taking a waggon 
loaded with stores for camp. They crossed the 
pontoon-bridge from Zimnitza to Sistova, toiled through deep 
seas of mud, followed-the Imperial Guard, and arrived at 
Porodim, within the lines of the great siege of Plevna, where 
they abode for months We were much indebted to our 
Artist for his services on that occasion. He saw the 
hting in the attacks on the Turkish redoubts around 
as he had seen, during several months before, the 
admirable defence of Kars. No commanders of any nation, 
in modern warfare, deserve more praise for enduring energy 
thin Moukhtar Pasha, in Armenia, and Osman Pasha, in 
sulgaria ; as for the soldiers, there are none better than the 
me side and the Russians on the other; as the 
Duke of Wellington used to say, “All soldiers are brave.” 
The immensely superior military power of Russia, 
by gallant Roumania, could not fail to gain the victory. 
Mr. Irving Montagu is not a critical connoisseur of warlike 
operations, and impartially gives credit to all who did their 
best, on either side, in that tremendous conflict. He dwells 
rather on the miseries of war, the havoc, the slaughter, the 
rapine, the prodigious waste, destruction. and confusion by 
which it is attended. The fighting and killing of armed men 
should be reckoned but part of the mischief, but heaps of 
dead and wounded are an ugly. sight. Our Artist in the 
Russian cap before Plevna, and the 7imes_ correspondent 
him, were discovered and expelled, in mid-winter, ere 
the surrender of the fe 
the Roumanian camp 
Montagu’s second expedition in that war, as he had returned 
to England from Kars, and had started again for the Danube 
as soon as his health was restored 
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: had another Artist in 
This was the end of Mr. Irving 


ress: but we 


His narrative is not only 
personally interesting, but affords reminiscences of a terrible 


in history watched by us from day to day. It is 
followed by some chapters, entitled “ Back in Bohemia ; or, 
lhe War Artist at Home,” containing anecdotes of the London 
life and ordinary work of some members of his profession, 
their patrons and customers. 
with amusing drolleries and 
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Travel. By Gilbert S. Macquoid 

here will probably be few readers of 
lustrated by Mr. Thomas Macquoid, 
d, who have notalready 
summer tour on the Continent, with 
Antwerp, 
its pictures by Rubens, its statue of 
| its Mnsenm in the fine old mansion of the printer 
of Strasburg and Freiburg; Berne and 
Zermatt, in Switzerland ; 

y, the Lago Maggiore. and Milan ; 

and the iir Lake: the St. Gothard, 

of Davos, and other Swiss resorts of 

health and recreation; and Heidel- 

| be familiar to many of those who care 

ng foreign towns, or for the romantic 
Mr. Gilbert, Macqnoid has a pleasant, 
manner of relating his observations, includ- 
the Matterhorn, which not long ago was 
In Bavaria, too, he finds a topic 
less frequently treated, by visiting the antique town of 
Rothenburg, and witnessing a local festival, with the per- 
formance of a curious historical play, to commemorate the 
of that town by Tilly in the Thirty Years’ War. This 

to persons instructed in 
national 
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his book may seem. indeed, 
of Germany. quite as significant of 
character as the Ober-Ammergau performance, of which we 
hear much just now 
1 Selection from the Liber Studiorum of J. V. W. 
wr, R.A. (Blackie and Son, London. Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
d Dublin.) —The difficulties in the way of aneditor who desires 
ive at once an adequate and a compendious selection of a 
ypular work are wellnigh insurmountable. He must in his 
tempt offend either the taste or the pocket of those for 
whom he seeks to provide satisfactory entertainment. The 
difficulty is the greater in proportion to the value or popularity 
of the original work, and, as in the present case, where the 
widely differing wants of amateurs and art-students have to 
he consulted. Mr. John Ward, F.S.A.. who has undertaken 
very thankless task with regard to Turner’s “ Liber 
Studiorum.” must be congratulated upon having steered his 
art-barque with no little skill between the Seylla of study 
and the Charybdis of collection. It was certainly a happy 
thought to compiete the existing series of South Kensington 
Drawing-Books by placing within reach the work (or 
a portion of it) which Mr. Ruskin many years ago 
declared to be the best school of English landscape art. 
This judgment, it is true, was uttered long before English land- 
scape art had been subjected to the influences of the modern 
French School, and it may be found by our present * New 
English” artists to be somewhat antiquated. Public taste, 
however, as displayed in the enormous prices obtained for the 
works of Turner and his contemporaries, proves that it has 
not yet obeyed the beckonings of its would-be arbiters ; and 
we may hope that the appeal now made by Mr. Ward and his 
colleagues in making this selection may have some result in 
maintaining or reviving the taste for true English landscape 
art. The value of this volume is greatly increased by the 
annotation—we might almost say the dissection—of the 
various plates by Mr. Frank Short, to whom all students 
of Turner owe a debt of gratitude, which Mr. Ruskin was 
the first to acknowledge. Mr. Short many years ago began to 
engrave a number of the plates of the “Liber” in the South 
Kensington Museum, and his practical experience and excellent 
taste indicated him as the most fitting guide, not only in the 
selection of the plates but in the methods to be applied to their 
Mr. Ruskin, speaking to students in his “ Elements 
of Drawing,” writes: “It is very unlikely that you should 
meet with one of the original etchings: if you should, it will 
be a drawing-master in itself alone, for itis not only equivalent 
to a pen-and-ink drawing by Turner, but toa very careful one.” 
In default of the original etchings, we have here a number of 
facsimile reproductions in various stages of completion ; and 
by their aid the student may follow, step by step, the great 
artist in the composition and building up of some of his finest 
works —such as “The Falls of Clyde,” the “Nymph at a 
Well.” and others. The proofs of these etchings were found 
after Turner's death, and sold at Christie’s to private col- 
lectors, who do not willingly part with them; and their 
liberality in allowing some of them to be reproduced is a 
graceful act, for which we owe both them and the publishers 
sincere thanks. ‘These etchings, and the finished engravings 
to which they relate. form, we think, the most interesting 
feature in this publication—for the photogravure reproduc- 
tions of the four mezzotints are scarcely up to the level of 
Mr. Goulding’s usual work. Possibly the number struck off 
may have in some way marred the brightness of the effects 
which form the charm of the originals. Nevertheless the. 
publication, which consists of four parts, is one of which we 
recognise the full value, and cordially indorse the hope 
expressed by the Editor, that the managers of Art Schools will 
place the “Selections from the Liber Studiorum ” among the 
prizes awarded to the best workers in the domain of English 
Art. Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s introductory note is marked 
by his complete knowledge of the circumstances under which 
the “Liber” was originally produced—and by his delicate 
appreciativeness of Turner's genius and its infinite variety 
while Mr. Stopford Brooke's analysis of the underlying 
motives of Turner’s art is, wherever applied, a key to its 
deeper mysteries, which would, without such help, remain 
hidden. 


this 


study. 


The Ober-Ammerqau Passion-Play, 1890. By Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co.)—This 
lady, who was Miss Ethel Harley a few years ago, sailed with 
her brother to Iceland, rode long journeys there, inspected 
the curious Geysers, and wrote a very good description 
and scientific explanation of those freaks of nature. Her 
account of that picturesque survival of medieval Sacred Art 
in Bavaria, which is, in our humble opinion, rather historic- 
ally interesting than edifying to true spiritual religion, 
has one advantage ever the other little books on the Ober- 
Ammergau Mystery-Play, republished this year. Both Mr. 
Henry Blackburn and the Rev. Dr. Molloy, whose treatises 
on this subject have now reappeared with some additions, 
saw the decennial performance in 1870 or I8S71; but Mrs 
Alec Tweedie witnessed that of 1880, and her report supplies 
a missing link in the course of those celebrated Christian 
theatricals at the famous South German highland village 
She was staying with the family of Professor Thiersch, on the 


shore of the Tegern See, and joined her friends in a week's , 
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arriage excursion, driving by way of Télz and Lengries to 
the Walchen See, there ascending the Herzogenstand, proceed- 
ing to Partenkirchen, below the Zugspitz, and making acquaint- 
ance with a little domestic festivity among the peasantry. as 
well as viewing the romantic scenery of the Partnach-klamm. 
Those who have time to spare might do wisely in following 
this example, instead of taking the railway on from Munich, 
for the Bavarian highlands are worth exploring ; and we find 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s chapters on the country and the rural folk 
not the least interesting portion of thissmall book. Her prefatory 
notices of some of the Mystery-Plays exhibited abundantly in 
England, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, under the 
direction of the monks and of the parish clergy, are rather 
scrappy; and we fail to perceive their connection with Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and the cuneiform inscriptions of Chaldean or 
Assyrian lore. ‘The origin of public dramatic representations, 
as a custom, in the design of priests or hierophants to impress 
a belief in mythical transactions on the minds of imaginative 
spectators, has been almost universally proved ; it is shown in 
the practice of heathendom all over the earth, and in all past 
ages. As for the Ober-Ammergan performance, we need only 
refer those who care to learn how it was conducted ten years 
ago, and how it has been developed or elaborated, to the 
concluding part of this volume. ‘The authoress is an un- 
affected and agreeable writer, as well as a lively observer, and 
seems disposed to think the best of all mankind. 


DRAWINGS IN “BLACK AND WHITE.” 


The annual exhibition of works in“ Black and White,” executed 
for Messrs. Cassell’s various publications, is now open at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, and gives fresh evidence of 
the constant desire on the part of that firm to provide really 
artistic work for the public. Among the most prominent contri- 
butors—in point of quantity, at least— are Mr. W. H.J. Boot. who 
furnishes copious sketches of Italy, Egypt. and the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; Mr. E. T. Compton, whose favourite sketching- 
ground is Spain ; and Mr. MacWhirter, who is always excellent 
in Scotch scenery ; Miss Margaret Dicksee, who draws women 
and children in all conditions of life; Mr. Fulleylove, who finds 
in Marseilles, Genoa, and elsewhere subjects as full of life and 
interest as the streets of Oxford and Cambridge; Mr. H. A. 
Harper, who illustrates the Holy Land ; while Mr. H. M. Paget 
and Mr. W. Paget devote themselves to episodes in English 
history. Mr. W. Hatherell, Mr. P. Tarrant, and Mr. C. W. Wyllie 
also contribute liberally ; and a melancholy interest attaches 
itself tothe careful work of thelate Mr. J.O'Connor. With regard 
to individual works, we must speak with praise of Mr. F. C. 
Dolman’s “Sunshine” (17) and “ Shadow ” (11), the story of 
a“ tiff’; Mr. Harry Hine’s “ Durham Cathedral ” (82), except 
that it seems to stand scarcely high enough above the river ; 
of Mr. A. Stocks’s “ Meal-Time” (88); Mr. Blair Leighton’s 
“William IIT. at Whitehall” (119), in which the horses are 
remarkably well treated. Miss Dorothy Tennant’s half-dozen 
sketches of London life—such as the * Apple Woman” (160), 
“* Watercresses ” (215), &c., have been eagerly sought after by 
purchasers. and justly so, for their real merit as well as for 
the special interest now attaching to the gifted artist Miss 
Jane Dealey is also excellent in the delineation of children, 
as shown in “ Pick-a-back” (230) and others; while Miss 
Alice Havers contributes studies of “ Dutch Children” (29), 
* Japanese Children” (53), and other more homely subjects, 
which are of real artistic merit. Altogether, the collection is 
an interesting one,and the moderate prices affixed to the draw- 
ings should be an additional attraction to visitors. 


The Board of Trade returns for May show a decrease in 
imports of £1,494,403, and an increase in exports of £2,519,385, 


compared with the corresponding month of last year. For the 
five months in this year there was a decrease in the imports of 
£4,577,331, and an increase in the exports of £5,310,160, 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 

The cricket-match between Cambridge University and the 
Australians ended on June 7 in a draw. ‘The same result 
attended the game between Kent and Notts. Surrey won the 
match against Leicestershire at Leicester. At Stoke-on-Trent 
Yorkshire secured an easy victory from Staffordshire by an 
innings and 137 runs. 

During the week ending June 7 thirteen steamers landed 
live stock and fresh meat at Liverpool from American and 
Canadian ports, bringing a collective supply of 4229 cattle, 
765 sheep, and 14.315 quarters of beef. As compared-with the 
previous week, these show an increase of 17 cattle and a 
decrease of 10,397 sheep. 

A Masonic service, under the auspices of the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, was held in St. Giles’s Cathedral. Edinburgh, on 
June 8, in aid of the fund of Scottish Masonic benevolence. 
Upwards of forty provincial lodges were represented. about a 
thousand of the craft being present, wearing regalia. The 
Rev. John Glasse, Edinburgh, Grand Chaplain, preached from 
the text “ Let brotherly love continue.” 

A large and fashionable company was attracted to the 
grounds of the Ranelagh Club on June 7 to witness the 
coaching and driving competitions, the Four-in-Hand and 
Coaching Clubs being well represented. Two silver cups were 
offered for the best-turned-out coach, and out of the thirteen 
competitors it was a fine contest between Mr. Theobald, M.P., 
and Mr. H. L. Beckett. The judges eventually made the 
award in the order named. In the driving competition there 
were six entries, and the prize was adjudged to Captain E. 
Marshall's team, handled by Captain Poulett, Mr. Adrian 
Hope being second. ‘The judges were Lord Tredegar, Captain 
Wombwell, and Mr. R. Chandos-Pole. 

The annual firing by members of the English Eight Club 
for selection by Sir Henry Wilmot of the eight to shoot for 
England in the coming contest for the Elcho Challenge Shield 
at Bisley took place at the Avonmouth range, at Bristol, on 
June 6and 7. Despite a slight wind, Captain Gibbs beat the 
record in this competition 6n the second day by three points, 
his total being 220, with 15 shots at 800, 900, and 1000 yards. 
There were 15 shots at each range each day, and Captain 
Gibbs's aggregate of 428 was ten ahead of the second com- 
petitor, Lieutenant Fremantle. Captain Gibbs took the gold 
jewel of the club, Lieutenant Fremantle the silver jewel, and 
Captain Lamb the bronze. 

The Bishop of London reopened the restored church of St. 
John, Clerkenwell, on June 7. The old church dates back to 
1185, when it was the priory church of the Knights of St. 
John at Jerusalem, but since then it has seen many vicissitudes. 
At the dissolution of monasteries in the -time of Henry VIII. 
the ancient order of military monks was dispersed, and the 
old priory church became the private residence of the Earl of 
Ailesbury. After this it was used as a school, but in 1732 Sir 
S. Michell partially rebuilt-the place as a-church, and-trans- 
ferred it to the Commissioners under Queen Anne for the 
erection of churches in the Metropolis. But, as the Bishop of 
London said. it was built in the unattractive architecture of 
the Queen Anne period, and it was real generosity on the part 
of the Rector of St. John’s to come forward and spend between 
£3000 and £4000 of his own money in modernising the place. 
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THE OLD STILE. 
That is the name by which all of us knew it—* The Old Stile. 
There were many other stractures of the same kind in the 
fields and green lanes round about our village, but this was 
the only one which bore so proud a distinction. I am not sure 
but that some of its fellows could have disputed with it the 
honours of antiquity, but no inquiry was ever made into their 
pretensions. No account was taken of their claims. if they had 
any. It had been the Old Stile to our fathers, and it was the 
Old Stile to their children. our village tra- 
ditions had failed to preserve the name of its constructor. Tom 
Atkins (our carpenter, wheelwright, and handy man) did not 
that his forbears had any share in this masterpiece ; 
and yet, for nigh upon a century. no one but an Atkins had 
lled sai in Brookleigh. All of us were 
co:iident that it had been put up by no str: ‘hands. Some- 
times, when old Gaffer Simpkins had a lucid moment—he was 
past ninety, and spent most of his time in a kind of doze, 
sitting i’ the sun in summer, and in the warmest corner by the 
kitchen fire in winter—a curious urchin would press him with 
the question, “Gaffer, who the Old Stile?” But he 
would simply shake his head and mutter, “ That no one knew 
exce t Long John Thomson, the smith”; and, as Long John 
Thomson slept under the spreading yew in the village church- 
yard, information from him was felt to be inaccessible. If he 
were the sole depositary of the secret, it was clear that the 
secret would never be divulged. It seemed a pity, too. In our 
school-books we could read who built the Pyramids, and the 
Coliseum, and Solomon's Temple. and Noah's Ark ; but never 
a word about the man who fashioned the Old Stile. Yet it 
was such a compact, solid, well-to-do affair—such an honest 
bit of work—that the name of its maker ought surely to have 
been preserved. The world remembers the names of many 
> work was neither so honest nor so useful. 
A good stile, let me tell you, is no job for a prentice-hand. 
sre are scores and scores of carpenters who can’t construct 
upon sound principles. It must, of firm, 
upright, and substantial, for it is required to endure the 
shocks of all kinds of weather, rough usage by human hands 
and limbs, and the occasional impact of a frolicsome bull or 
scurrying flock of sheep. It must be high enough to keep 
cattle in, and not so high as to keep humanity out. A stile of 
exceptional altitude is a sore inconvenience to a weary way- 
farer, and apt to betray him into the use of strong language. 
It is a grievance also to every matron or maid who passes 
that way. Let Celia be deft in disposing of 
her ever so nimble in her movements and 
graceful on her feet, she necessarily finds it difficult to 
transfer herself from one side to the other of a stile five feet 
high. If she refuse the help of her male attendant (supposing 
such a one to be at hand—and who ever heard of Celia choos- 
ing a path with stiles in it, unless accompanied by a Strephon 
or an Alexis?)—she involves herself in embarrassments on 
which I forbear toenlarge. And, even if she accept the proffered 
arm, the chances are—un less she be one of those alert maidens 
wwho can take, as it were, a flying leap—that she will come 
aown with a sudden * flop,” which disturbs both her companion 
and herself. You see, then, that upon the construction of a stile 
much careful thought should be expended. There are certain 
eventualities to be guarded against, certain complex conditions 
to be anticipated. In a word, the true workman can show the 
measure of his craft and cunning in a rustic stile as well as in 
classic Parthenon. 
Never was stile happier in its position and surroundings 
than the Old Stile of LBrookleigh. Where the path across 
I'} Acres Field struck into the leafy corner, between 
Farmer Jones’s fine holly hedge and the hawthorns of the 
Vicars glee, before entering Asbury Copse—there the men of 
old had planted it as a boundary-mark. <A couple of tall elms 
(known as the Two Brothers, they were so alike in height and 
Seated on the stile. with 
vour face to the south, you saw the thatched roofs of Brook- 
‘igh lying in a kind of combe or hollow to the westward, 
with the tall grey tower of its church in a ring of trees just 
vard, across a breadth of orchard, garden, and 
there with a trim farmstead, and 
gathered round ancient 
lovingly on a long undulating range of 
brokin by a deep valley where the main 
road passed into the world beyond. Turning to the north 
you into the green heart of the spinney, 
and in the early hours of a summer day caught the 
rel voices of thrush and tit, blackcap and chaffinch, 
mingling with the croon of the wood-pigeon, and the ripple 
of a brook under its screen of ferns and mosses. ‘There were 
secluded little dells in that stretch of woodland where the 
earliest primroses opened their pale young beauty—where the 
violets took the air captive with their sweetness—where the 
wild hyacinths, with their bell-clustered spikes of 
blue, were a joy to‘look upon. ‘Then there were tangles of 
briar and bramble, which broke into flower as the months 
went by ; and clumps of hazel, where, in autumn, the tawny 
nuts cling thickly to the lissom stalks. And the hard-fern and 
the king-fern grew in the green recesses ; and round the boles 
of aged trees crept the ivy in and in and 
out of the tall bracken flurried the young rabbits, darting 
sound of 
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Strange to say. 
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made 


one course, be 


ever 80 


skirts, 


iree 


shape) stood one on each side. 


beyond. Nas 
meadow, dotted here and 
roups of white 
vour gaze rested 
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S.w copse or 


tireiess 


ac epest 


close embrace ; 
into their sandy burrows at the an approaching 
footstep. 

Can you wonder that the Old Stile, in such a nook as this, 
was the favourite resort of young and old? ‘There William 
whispered the old sweet story in the ears of blushing Audrey, 
as with idle fingers she plucked to pieces the spray of haw- 
thorn just plucked from the adjacent hedge. ‘hither came 
the village ‘‘ouchstone with his wise saws and modern 
instances. ‘Ihither came Wiiliam and Audrey’s parents to 
recall the days when they too held their trysts at the Old 
Stile. Thither flocked the children in holiday hours to weave 
garlands of wild roses and honeysuckle or wild clematis and 
bryony, as the case might be, and to startle the birds with their 
ripples of laughter. Thither the aged rustic betook himself on 
a sunny Sunday morning, and, foregathering with his gossips, 
dropped slow short speeches about the weather and the crops, and 
th-old woman's rheumatiz, and the hard times. It was the meet- 
ing-place of the whole village. There were times when even 
Squire Asbury’s daughter found her way thither with sketch- 
Look and other artistic apparatus, and painted in bits of the 
sylvan picture. The dissatisfied genius of the village, the 
bold young spirit who felt within himself the capacity to hold 
his own in a wider arena than Brookleigh could afford 
sought the Old Stile, to rest his anxious soul in dreams of a 
coming happy time, when some benignant Influence—he knew 
not what—should deliver him—he knew not how—from the 
bondage in which he laboured. Poor Frank Joyce was such 
anone! He got away at last, with the recruiting sergeant’s 
ribbons pinned to his smock, and his bones are lying on the 
field of Chillianwaliah, far from the Old Stile and Asbury 
Copse. 

When you come to think of it. there was good reason for the 
love and pride—I had almost said the reverence—with which 
we of Brookleigh regarded our Old Stile. What tales it could 
tave told of love. hope, ambition, aspiration—perhaps, alas! 
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of all that makes up the lives 
Every year added to the associ- 


tender and 


of falsehood and treachery also! 
and moves the souls of men! 
ations which clustered around it 
tonching memories It was a kind of permanent record of out 
> chronicles. Inthe time I speak of our Bre 
ption of such misguid ne er-do-weel 
eldom ventured farther into the world 
market-town ; but if any heroic pi 
his first care on his return was to pay 
The dullest hind 
as he traced the initials carved on 
them those of 
lives in uncomp! 


to its growth of 


‘*kKilelgh Tolk, 
sas lrauk 
than 
went 


giddy 
neares lgrim 
out into the wilderness, 
a visit to the Old Stile. 
an unaccustomed emotion 
its weather-worn 
and women who had 
silence, and then passed to their resting-places in the churchyard 
in the valley. He could not but remember that, as it had been 
with them, so would it be with him—the dull, weary 
round of the days, the same sad beginning, 
sadder ending. After all, itis no great distance for 
us from the Old Stile to the grave! W. H. 
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recently appointed to the 
was educated at Wells Theological 
where he took his 


THE NEW BISHOP OF ST. 
The Right Rev. John Wogan Festing, 
bishopric of St. Albans, 
College and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
B.A. degree in 1860, and M.A. in 1863. In 1860 he was 
ordained deacon, ana in 1861 priest. He was Curate of Christ 
Church, Westminster, from 1860 to 187 was appointed Vicar 


Luke's, Berwick-street. in and Vicar of Christ 











THE RIGHT FESTING, D.D. 


THE NEW ST. ALBANS. 
Church, Albany-street, 1 He has been treasurer of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, was made Rural Dean 
of St. Pancras in and Prebendary of St. Paul's in the 
following year. ‘The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Russell and Sons, 17, Baker-street 


1887, 


CARDINAL MANNING'S SILVER JUBILE 
In all the services in the churches and chapels of the diocese 
of Westminster, special prayers were offered on Sunday, June 8, 
in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
secration of Cardinal Manning as Archbishop of Westminster 
in succession to the late Cardinal Wiseman. The churches 
were and at the after High Mass, the 
officiating priests spoke of the services rendered to the Roman 
Catholic Church in England by Cardinal Manning. 

A numerous gathering assembled at Archbishops’ House, 
Westminster, in the afternoon, for the purpose of presenting 
an address and testimonial to Cardinal Manning. The Marquis 
of Ripon made the presentation. Lord Ripon explained that 
the presentation took the form of a sum of money towards 
paying off the mortgage Pro-Cathedral at Ken- 
sington, the amount collected being £ It was contributed 
by the Catholics not only of England but of various part 
the world, and they offered it to his Eminence us a t 
of their respect and affection. After dwelling on the part the 
Cardinal had taken in publie life, and in the advancement of 
social reforms, Lord Ripon concluded by reading the address 
Cardinal Manning, in the course of his reply, said that to have 
had any share in the most notable change which had taken 
place in the position of the Catholic Church in this country 
was a great consolation to him at the end of his life. 
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The Dake of Cambridge visited Camden Town on June 7, 
and laid the foundation-stone of a new range of buildings at 
the Royal Veterinary College. 

The New Thames Yacht Club's 
Harwich was June 7. 
[verna came in first, the Thistle 
described as a very hollow manner. Th: 
the first prize on time allowance, Yaran 
Deerhound the third prize. 


from 


cutters 


match Southend to 
The Thistle and 
beating the Iverna in what is 
40-tonner Creole won 
ond, 


sailed on 


and 


A drawing-room meeting was held at Sydenham on June 7 
in aid of the fund for restoring St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark. The Bishop of Rochester presided, and said that of the 
£40,000 required £23,000 had 
objected to the restoration on the ground that the 
was surrounded by a railway and warehouses, but surel 
was no reason why they should not protect the beautiful edifice 
handed down to them by their ancestors. Others said that 
it was restore the church, as onl people 
worshipped there. He had never heard asing, more 
unworthy, or more vulgar reasoning than this, and he was 
determined to go on with the work, feeling sure that he would 
During the that after its 

used as a cathedral church 
A collection taken at the close, together with subscriptions 


~or 


forwarded by inhabitants of Sydenham, amounted to £525, 


been subscribed. Some people 


chureh 


that 


useless to noor 


more de 


sueceed meeting it was suggested 


restoration St. Saviour’s should be 


THE “UNION BRIGADE.” 
The episode chosen by Mr. Wollen for his spirited picture wa 
among the most brilliant of the fight at Waterloo, although 


it for a time placed the British Cavalry in an awkward posi- 
This brigade, which formed part of the Cavalry Reserve, 
and 
command of 
l 


tion. 
was composed of the Ist Royal Dragoons, the Scots Greys, 
the Inniskillings (6th Dragoons), was under the 
Major-General Sir W. Ponsonby, 
the day. The French, 
developed their vigorous 


Lord U 


at once to charge the attacking force. 


of 
just 


who fellata later perio 
under Donzelot ar toussel, had 


attack uy La Haye 


ge, seeing the critic of aff 


Sainte: and 


xbrid tirs, determined 
The French Cuirassiers 
and Carabineers, some of the choicest Emperor's 
army, advanced boldly to seize the 
forces were post «d. It was the first grand 
Lord Uxbridge was anxious that the ve 
should receive a warm reception from their 
the Household Brigade under Lord E 
the first line. were ordered to charge, 
followed was terrific. The English 

with the French, whose swords were 


troops in the 
ridge on which the al 
attaci f the day 
Eimpit 


lm piaca f mile 


rerans 


somerset 
and the shoe 
troopers, In orde! 
much longer and 
themselves within the 
enemy’s ranks, and after a sharp but brief struggle the French 
cuirassiers were driven off the ridge. Meanwhile Sir William 
Ponsonby was holding his men well in hand to the left of the 
French attack, charge 
of the Household 
to protect his men from the enemy's cannonade, and s 
found himself face to face with Marcognet’s Division 
had established itself in force upon the heights. The infantry, 
which had been thrown forward to hold this position, at 
got out of the way as it best could, but in so doing the « 
could only advance in small sections At this moment the 
Scots Greys passed through, shouting “Scotland for ever!” 
and rushed forward to complete the work which the High- 
land infantry had commenced. The unexpected appearance 
of cavalry where none were looked for added to the confu- 
sion, and the “beautiful grey horses” swept down the slope 
sabring all who came in their way. Without 
re-form, those of the Scots Greys who had forced their way 
through the French first line rushed boldly Mar- 
cognet’s supporting column. What followed is thus described 
by Captain Siborne. The French, “ lost in amazement at the 
suddenness, the wildness of the charge, and its terrific effect 
upon their countrymen on the higher ground in front, had 
either not taken advantage of the very few moments that 
intervened, by preparing an effectual resistance to cavalry, or, 
if they attempted the necessary formation, did so when there 
was no longer time Their 
certainly opened a fire which proved very destructive 
their such a had the 
the charge been augmented by the rapidly increasing desec 
of the slope, that the 
mass with a force that 
rank driven back with irrepressible violence 
tottered for a moment, and then sank under the 
wave.” Along the remainder of the line the 
‘Union Brigade” was equally brilliant. On the right. the 
toyals”’ found themselves engaged with the leading column 
of General Alix’s division, which was rapidly advancing across 
the crest of the ridge; but, eized by a 
they allowed the English cavalry to ride into their ranks, after 
a brief and ineffectual stand. The “Greys” had captured the 
lagle of the 45th French Regiment, and the 
equally successful in seizing that of the 105th Re 
Inniskillings, who formed the centre regiment of the bi 
were not so promptly brought into length, 
having passed through the British infantry, 
forward with the “loud, wild and shrill” Irish 
and burst upon the French columns, who 
recover themselves before the 
plying their swords with fearful 
But these combined successes had not been purchased without 
losses, and when the light cavalry which 
should have come up to act as supports, were 
could not be brought into line. The 
itself exposed to a severe fire from the 
the French Cuirassiers re-formed 
advancing. The Royals and Inniskillings at once 
retreat followed by the Greys, 
the batteries, and, wheeling sharply round, rode along the line 
of cannon, sabring the gunners and stabbing the horses until 
their horses were exhausted, and could no longer be 
on to carry back their riders. It is this crowning incident of 
the memorable charge which Mr. Wollen has illustrated, and 
one cannot but be grateful to him for having commemorated 
with so much force and vivacity one of the most noteworthy 
scenes in the battle of which next week we celebrate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary. 
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“ My Lords” of the Committee of Council on Education 
have made a beginning in the State support of technical 
instruction by allocating the sum of £5000 for grants-in-aid 
during the financial year 1891-92. A 
department ordains that the teaching 
of the ordinary tools used in handicrafts in wood or iron, 
school-hours in a properly fitted workshop, and 
instraction in drawing—that is to say, the 
work must be from drawings to scale previously made by the 
These are fhe one thing 
all handicrafts is the power to make and 


minute issued by the 


must be “in the use 


given out of 
connected with the 


students 
wanted in nearly 
work to drawings. 


satisfactory conditions 


Saturday, June 7, was a busy day for many of the Metro- 
politan Volunteer corps. In Hyde Park, the 2nd (South) 
Middlesex Rifles and the London Scottish Rifles were inspected 
by Brigadier-General Stracey, the 2nd London Rifles on the 
Horse Guards Parade by Brigadier-General ‘Trotter, and the 
2nd Middlesex Artillery at the Tower of London, by the 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Artillery, while General Lord 
Abinger carried out a very successful field-day at Brentford 
with several of the battalions of his West London Br 
At the Royal Military Exhibition the Artists’ Rifles held an 
interesting assault-at-arms in the large 
were followed 


compete in the forthcoming Roy 


vac 


arena betore very 
comy any The 
tion for the 
Military 
A demonstration of temperance and pol 
against the Government licensing proposal] | 
June 7. There was an enormous gathering of people, with 
bands and banners. They assembled in five sections, and pro- 
ceeded by different routes to Hyde Park, but the main body 
marshalled on the Victoria Embankment, and marched 
through Westminster to the park. There was 


sports 
right to 
Tournament at the Agricultural Hall 


by an arti ry competi 


associations 


piace on 


was 
thence 
interruption to traffic, especially at Hyde Park-corne”, and the 
necessity for stopping sections of the procession to relieve the 
block delayed their arrival in the park until after the speeches 
had begun. There were sixteen platforms, from each of 
which two resolutions 


great 


one protesting against the compensa- 
tion of publicans for the closing of their houses, and the other 
denouncing the Home and the police authorities— 


were passed with enthusiasm 


eecretary 
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SEARCH FOR COAL IN THE SOUTH 
The Friday evening sc n Jun » at the Roval 
Institution was delivered Boyd Dawkins, 
F.R.S., on The Seare Tr he ) Eng 
The was very number of 
maps, sec and di 

Turning to an outline ing 
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old land 
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ent British 
represented 
Iuvial at the time 
vervetation, The old land 
the northern part of 
north-west of Ireland. and 
extreme existing There 
were, too patches, old mountain-tops, ther parts. The 
great proportion of the arca of the British Isles was, however, 
and in this were accumulated the 


the pre 
professor said it 
an 1 of ] 


ive position of 
»>crowth of the 
red) occuple 


id. th 
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north and part of the 


the west of Cornwall were parts, 


some 


remains 
subsequently became coal After the 
derable but varying thickness of i 
series of physical changes caused vast 
deposits. ‘Troughs and ridges were formed, and then in time 
the ridges were worn away and a long 
succession of deposits of- various kinds were formed above 
The important point to notice was that the formations 
lay in troughs, some of which, though much broken and dis- 
connected, could be traced from west to east l 
extents Mr. Godwin Austen had in that theatre in 
out how the trough which included the 
coalfield could be traced North 
gium. At what depth it under the 
England he could but surmise. The search 
-seated vr in and around London had very 
siderably extended our knowledge of the sequences 
thickness of the rocks below, and, as this knowledge increased, 
more and more probable that coal would be 
found to the south at a depth that was practically workable. 
The failure of the trial boring made some time ago at Battle 
to the depth of over 1900 ft. showed how thick the secondary 
rocks were. The cessation of the boring, however, was due 
to a breakage in the boring tools. No definite information 
itself was obtained. ‘The idea that coal would 
found in South-East England gained ground among geologists 
as deep-well borings showed in whot directions certain over- 
lying formations * thinned out.” After thirty years of specu- 
lation the correctness of the views of geologists had been 
proved by the at Shakespeare’s Cliff at Dover. The 
depth of the trough had been practically settled. but not yet 
the thickness of actual workable coal. Geologically speaking. 
the boring was a triumph; commercially, whether there 
was thickness enough to pay for working remained to be deter- 
mined. Here the coal was at a depth, however, of only a little 
over 1200 ft., and as, in places, it is worked at over 3000 ft., its 
depth was no obstacle to its being worked. Whether, on further 
examination, the coal-beds would be found to be only an isolated 
fragment, or whether they might be tracked for many miles, 
the discovery fully bore out the correctness of the prophecy 
Mr. Godwin Austen had made in that place so long ago. Coal 
had been found. There was no reason, at present. for supposing 
the extent of it to be small. It might be that, when the 
northern coal-fields were exhausted. the south-east might help 
to maintain the commercial pre-eminence of England. 
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The Duke of Edinburgh. as Honorary Colonel, presided at 
the annual dinner of the Royal Marines, which took place in 
the Marble Salon of the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar-square, on 
June 7. ‘There was a large attendance of officers. 

The Anchor Line City of Rome ran on the Fastnet Rock, on 
June 8, during a dense fog.and had a narrow escape from ship- 
wreck, She bad nearly 1000 passengers on board, and a terrible 
disaster was avoided by the very careful management of Captain 
Young, who commanded. 

A numerous audience assembled on June 7, at the Jubilee 
Home, Parson’s-green, on the occasion of the thirty-third 
annual meeting of the London Female Preventive and Re- 
formatory Institution. Lord Kinnaird presided. It was stated 
that there are now eight homes, with 235 inmates, and that 
during the 1090 admissions had been to the Open 
all-night Refuge. The annual income had been £8961, which. 
after covering expenditure, left a hand of 
M ge, M.P.. Rev. F. W. A. Wilkinson, and others 
spoke in support of the institution. 
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at this Though now 
its exterior decorations still display 
mental devices characteristic ¢ Renaissance architecture. 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS OF METROPOLITAN 


The approaching removal ¢ » offices of the 
sioner of Metropolitan Police from 
to the Victoria Thames Emba: 
Bridge, is a ch that Londoners 
interest. The site, which was Crown 
leased to Mr. Mapleson for his 
Opera-house, and is pretty well 
unfinished building. | 
roadway, originally laid out by the opera 
running up at a right 
the side of the Civil Service 
row. 

The architect 


Cross, 
nge 111 a 
property, had ones 
scheme ol erecting 


a uN 
known to who s 
main entrance 

ouse builde 
Embankment 


Commission building in Cai 


from the 


angle 


for the task rf signing tl 
new structure Mr. Norman Shaw, who has also 
intended its The form 

is that of a parallelogram, with a frontage of 
of 168 ft., and a height of 130 ft. 
The whole is built round a court 60 ft. by 
is granite to the second floor; and where 
without intervening cornice or moulding, 
nating at intervals with 

the building is half granite and half 
respect is unique. It the architect frankly 
admits, a new departure. The main entrance is not so 
as the rest of the building, and carries with it a reminiscence 
of the Renaissance style. ‘The arch which crowns it is broken 
by a window, which will have an elaborate iron balcony. 
High above the main entrance, at the pointof the gable, is a 
striking ornament in the shape of an obelisk of white stone. 
mounted on columns supporting an arch, beneath which is a 
second dwarf archway, which is in fact a window. The 
of the building flanked by domed and cirenlar turrets, 
which spring out from the building at the level of the top of 
the main entrance. As for the windows, they are of many 
shapes, the most striking being the lowest series in the brick- 
work, which are Early English in form. The which is 
very highly pitched, is of greenslate. The chimney-stacks are 
square, and few in number. 

The interior designed that there has not her 
been. as is often the case, a sacrifice of utility lidity 
to effect. The granite reaches precise ly the 
the inner courtyard as on the sides without 
rooms there are eight floors on the 
the back » nothing to be 
will contain 
lowing departments: The 
veyor’s, Executive, Printing, 
Criminal Investigation, Convict Office, Lost Property 
Stores, and Office-keeper’s. Particularly well adapted are the 
composing-room, the telegraphic instrument and _ telephon¢ 
rooms, the record rooms, and the kitchens. For the first tims 
in the history of the Metropolitan Police it will be 
bring all branches into complete touch with one another, and 
this result will have been gained 
of cost from the rates. The site el h 
dations £11,000 (upon them £40,000 had been previously 
spent by the Opera-House Company), and the building i 
£95,000. To this must be added the expense of furni 
and electric lighting, so that the whole outlay will amount t 
about £300,000, which has been obtained by loan. A charge 
of £15,000 a year will provide both interest and sinking fund 

towards this sum will be set the rents which a1 
for the motley collection of building for the part 
With the opening of New Scotland-yard it 
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FROM SUNSET TILL DAWN. 
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I r generations the battlements have 
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y mingled cry, assuredly 
; and not altogether 
te 1¢ to be wronging Nature, 
f. to assert that the 
anchorite or a 
know that both 
the raven have a reputation in this 
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somewhat 


t the only individnals 

its greatest benefactors and best 
osophic owl can afford to endure the deepest 
he contemplates from his perch on the tower there, in the calm 
the story of the end of the relationship 
Letween Socrates and the Athenians! ‘Tis true that that 
cold-blooded vixen, Lady Macbeth, did not credit him 


with being as gentle as a sucking dove 


of the starlight, 
stern, 
the owl that shrieked, the tal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good night 
flattery from such a woman would be no compliment! 

1 when all this is said, itis unfair to him that the charge 

bringing calamity to mortals should be laid at his door. He 
has nothing to do with Fate Fate herself is very often faith- 
less, and has many an idle jest. He is a mighty hunter, if you 
will, and has a strange eerie cry ; but his voice is his own, and, 
mayhap, to the ear of his lady-love is swecter than the nightin- 
gale’s song ; it certainly has not interfered with his wooing. 
And, if he should hunt by night, it isa household necessity, 
and he has the consoling thonght that he is not interfering 
with his feathered friends who forage by day. 

Now we are deep in the meadow which leads to the river 
There is no silence or rest in those rippling waters, day 
or night. The moon is still ascending the sky, but, being on 
the wane, its light is wan and cold. The river shimmers, 
however, in its pale beams, and we can trace, in far-off silvery 
the windings of the waters by sedgy banks and 
willow holts. But, hark! there is a dull splash: a night- 
moth or a dragon-fly has been sucked into the jaws of some 
wary trout. Yonder is a heron, too, standing among the bents 
which bend in the evening breeze. He may have been for 
hours on that lonesome vigil, watching for his prey; but, 
save for the wind ruffling his feathers at intervals, he is silent 
and motionless as if carved in stone. 

Immediately over our heads, swift as an arrow, passes the 
humming snipe, while round about us, with querulous, plaintive 
cry, hovers the lapwing, in an agony of terror trying to lure 
us from her brood. How lightly do the creatures of the fields 
and the woods sleep! ‘The faintest footstep brings the drowsy 
response from the briar-bush, willow, or fir-wood. ‘There is no 
bird, however, more easily awoke than the lapwing, and I have 
often found my footsteps disturb him a long way off. 

So, nature is by no means altogether asleep through the 
still hours of night. It is no uncommon occurrence to hear 
the woodlark sing, and even the cuckoo call, if the night be 
clear and fine. The sedge-warbler, too, and the reed-wren pipe 
merrily in the dark from among the thick-leaved bushes and 
fluted reeds. And, listen! there is the nightingale! Whata 
lute-like sweetness, silvery liquidness, and wild gurgling 
melody! Well worthy is he of the melodious praise which 
Keats gave him. What a charming description does dear 
old Izaak Walton give of this bird's song !—“ The nightin- 
gale, another of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet, loud 
musie out of her little instrumental throat that it might make 
mankind to think miracles had not ceased. He that at mid- 
night should hear, as I have very often, the sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling and redounbling of 
her voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say: ‘ Lord, 
what music hast Thou provided for the saints in heaven, when 
Thou affordest bad men such music on earth !’” 

But there is now a cold breeze upon onr face. It is the morn- 
ing wind, raffling the pools, and passing with a “Sish!” among 
the beeches and pines. The grey dawn is coming up from the 
east. Mark how the stars, like outposts in the low horizon, 
retire oue by une, driven back by the coming of the conquering 
sun. Even the Pleiades overhead, now in all their pulsating 
glory, shall soon pale their sparkling fires, while Orion, with 
many of his sentinel stars, is sinking lbehind the western 
hills. By the time we reach the still sleeping village Aurora 
ahall have gladly sung— 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. A. L. 
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Who w it. of old, that first gave vent 
fit of the spleen’ And to whom, one 
indebted for the pleasing illusion that this harmless organ is 
a kind of cistern of all the vile humours which do congregate 
within ' domain? Wordsworth, kindliest if also 
the moodiest of poets at times, speaks of the self-disparage- 
which “affords to meditative spleen a grateful feast.” 
Pope’s words, parent of vapours and of female wit, who give 
th’ hysteric or poetic fit,’ and his assertion that * The spleen 
is seldom felt where Flora reigns,’ evidently indicate a mixed 
opinion regarding this celebrated More direct in his 
impeachment of the spleen is Green, who in his poem of that 
advises us that “to the mind’s wrong 

en,’ we have to “fling but a stone,” and “the giant 
dies.” The classic naturalists and physicians entertained 
curious ideis concerning this organ. To them it was 
l nufacture 


to the expression “a 


may ask, are we 


the body's 


ment 


organ. 


name cure bias, 


seem to m: 
there was 
pathway leading to the digestive s\ Erasistratus, coming 
to the end of his intellectual tether in the matter, declared 
that the spleen had only the function of bodily “ packing,” 
prevented the other organs being displaced when 
This was a sorry conclusion, no 


a vital puzzle. It did not 
as did the liver, and out of it 
stem 


certainly 


anything no duct or 


in that it 
their possessor moved about. 
but then the spleen presented no ordinary problem to 
primitive physiology. Listen to a quaint translation of what 
Vliny wrote about this “This member hath a pro- 
prietie by itself sometimes to hinder a man’s running ; where- 
upon professed runners in the race that bee troubled with the 
splene have a devise to burn and waste it with an hot yron. And 
no marveile: for why? They say that the splene may be 
taken out of the bodie by way of incision, and yet the creature 
live neverthelesse ; but if it be man or woman that is thus cut 
for the splene, hee or shee loseth their laughing by the meanes. 
For sure it is that intemperate langhers have always great 
* Losing the “splene,” according to Pliny, was thus 
both in a literal and in an actual sense. So far he 
however, in his statement that the spleen may be 

from animals (including man) without apparent 
ill-effect. This fact would only seem to justify the classic 
idea that the organ was of little or no use in the vital 
economy ; but, as we shall see, there are other and better ways 
and fashions of explaining the anomaly. 


doubt 


organ 


splene 
“no joke.” 
is right 
extirpated 


It must be confessed that, as regards the spleen, there is not 
much to be told, structurally. Yet, from a basis of anatomical 
facts, we reach clear enough notions of what the spleen does. 
About five inches long by three or four inches broad, and, say, 
an inch in thickness and seven ounces in weight, the spleen is 
inish-red colour, which lies, snugly enough, 
stomach. As I have noted, no tube o1 
duct leads away from it—that is to say, it does not appear to 
be a manufacturing organ, like the liver or sweetbread. each 
of which has a given duty to perform in secreting a fluid (or 
fluids) from the blood, and of giving forth such manu- 
factured products to be used in the digestive process. 
But, while there is an absence of apparent ontlet, we are 
struck by the fact that into the spleen a very large 
artery passes, while out of it proceeds a very large vein. If, 
now, we subject the organ to a microscopic serutiny, we learn 
more in detail regarding its nature. Itis a soft pulpy organ, 
and its substance is appropriately enough known as “ spleen 
pulp.” This substance really consists of a kind of meshwork, 
supporting the softer matter of the organ. Now, into this 
pulp the artery of the spleen dives, dividing and branching, as 
it goes, into numberless minute blood-vessels. Closely con- 
nected with this arterial network are the beginnings of the 
splenic vein ; so that, practically, we arrive at a first and 
important conclusion about the spleen, when we discover 
that blood must perpetually be whirled into the organ 
by the artery, and as constantly taken away from it by 
the vein. We might, in truth, not inaptly compare the 
spleen to a kind of whirlpool or eddy, on the 
of a river—the blood-circulation—into which the stream is 
swept, and ont of which it is in turn whirled away. But the 
microscope teaches us something more abont the spleen-pulp 
and its nature. Borne on the little twigs of the spleen artery 
we see certain rounded bodies known as “ spleen corpuscles.” 
Moreover, imbedded in the pulp we find the corpuscles or 
globules of the blood in all stages of breakdown and in all 
stages of construction. So that a second conclusion regarding 
the organ seems warranted—namely, that it is closely con- 
nected with the blood, and with the elaboration of the elements 
which go to make up that all-important fluid. 

Let us now appeal to other facts for further details about 
the spleen. After it has been removed from an animal's body, 
we n’ ean increase in size of certain other organs; to wit, 
the -ymphatic glands and allied structures. Here we seea 
balance of power illustrated ; and, as these glands certainly 
deal with the elaboration of the blood, it isa just inference 
that, when they take on themselves the work of the absent 
spleen, the latter organ must discharge much the same duties 
as the glands in question. Nor is this all. An appeal to the 
facts observed by physiologists and physicians reveals that 
more white blood-globules exist in the blood that leaves the 
spleen than in the blood which enters it. hese white globules 
are most important elements in our bodily welfare. They 
perform the office of roving detectives, ever on the look-out 
for intruding germs and other evil-doers, arresting them and 
destroying them before they can work their effects upon our 
frames. Again, the natural quantity of white blood-globules 
is vastly exceeded when the spleen is irritated by disease; and 
these facts prove that in some way or other the organ is likely 
to be a manufactory of white blood-corpuscles. ‘Turning 
again to the spleen-pulp, why is it that we find in it, as 
already noted. large numbers of red blood-corpusclesin a stage 
of dissolution? ‘There is suggested naturally the reply. that 
the spleen, in addition to its work of making white blood- 
globules, acts asa place or dépét in which the worn-out and 
useless elements of the blood are broken up and disposed 
of. This, then. is the solution of the mystery of the 
spleen. It is like a ship-breaker's yard, or, rather, more 
closely resembles a railway dépét. The old and useless 
rolling-stock of the blood is got rid of within its environs, 
while new rolling-stock is built and prepared for the varied 
uses of the system. 

After all, the story of the spleen, as told us by modern 
science, is not a whit less wonderful than were the fancies 
indulged in regarding its duties by the classic writers. It is 
surely not'less wonderful to think of the mystic work of the 
spleen in thus assimilating, building, and constructing the new 
blood-elements, and, in turn, of dissolving and breaking up the 
old ones, than to regard it, as it was regarded in ancient days, 
as playing a part in the constitution of the mind and its moods. 
The old legends have passed away, and have, like the worn- 
out corpuscles, died a natural death. The spleen is a figure of 
modern science itself, which reconstructs and remodels that 
which is old, and presents us with new ideas which are none 
the less fascinating because they are true. 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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TARTAN, 

Clear in the distance, above the roar of the town. was 
bugle-call? Near and far along the street the 
oats take to the double. Faster! faster There 
Time is up. and in the drill hall the 
into line. A 


Listen ! 
not that a 
scattered rede 
again went the bugles. 
companies of the battalion are already forming 

third blast on the bugles outside, and the last men, just ia 
time, dash through the doorway at a run, sobering down, 
however, to a quick step and bringing their rifics to the 
shoulder as they pass the group of officers coming out of the 
orderly-room. 

A shuffle and tramp of feet and a Babel of voices ringing 
through the hall. ‘The colour-sergeants are getting their men 
into order. “Atten—tion! ‘Two paces to the rear—marrch ! 
Eyes right—dress! Stand—at > With a single crash 
the rifles ring on the ground, and the colour-sergeant of the 
company goes round the men examining uniform and accoutre- 
ments. It is review day; the general officer commanding 
the district is to put the regiment through its facings, and 
every man must be spick and span to do credit to the corps. 
Presently the company officers step up. The colour-sergeant 
salutes and makes his report. Private John McColl has 
forgotten his cartridge-pouch, and Corporal Saunders’s rifle has 
not been cleaned A hot word from the Captain to these 
individuals, and they are ordered to fall out and betake them- 
selves to the sergeant’s stores for refitment, and to “look 
sharp about it.” Then comes “ Rear-rank two paces to the 
rear—marrch !” and the Captain goes round with the sergeant 
to inspect. A belt has to be adjusted here and a little warm 
advice served there, and the rent in Private MeMillan’s plaid, 
which he had fervently hoped might escape attention, is 
spied out,and has to be accounted for, Afterwards the ranks 
are closed up, and the officers take their places. 

Another half-minute, and the Adjutant and the Majors 
appear from the orderly-room—the only officers wearing the 
trews and spurs, as they alone are mounted. 

* Battalion, atten—tion!” The Adjutant reads out the 
general ‘Captain Angus Chisholm to be Major ; 
Lieutenant James Murray to be Captain; Surgeon Mathieson 
resigned,” &c. Next the senior Major takes command, the 
pipes can be heard striking up outside, and company after 
company marches off on its Captain’s order. In quick sne- 
cession the company commands ring through the hall— Num- 
ber fonr—number five company! Shoulder arms! Quick— 
march !” And with solid tramp, tramp, shoulder to shoulder, 
away they go. 

Bravely the pipes 


ease !’ 


orders : 


be heard playing away at tlic 
head of the column, as they make for the open couutry ; 
and as the battalion winds round each Lend of the road 
the stout drum-major, in his great feather bonnet, can be 
seen marching before them, and the lithe, graceful figure of 
the mounted officer leading the van. The tune is * Highland 
Laddie,” and the Highland lads step gallantly out to it with 
waving plaids and swinging kilts, the sun glancing brightly 
on their brown rifle- barrels and silver bonnet-crests, and 
shining on their strong-featured faces. Down every side street 
come the people running to the sound of the pipes and the 
marching of tartan and red. Handsome work-girls smile and 
blush as the admiring files march past. Young men hold their 
heads higher and step ont more boldly than before along the 
pavement. Old men look musingly at the gallant show, shake 
their heads, and listen till the pipe music dies away. What 
thoughts does not the sight bring back to the minds of some 
of these—thoughts of enthusiasms long laid by, of the days 
when life was a lighter thing, the joyous days of youth! And 
the music, too—does it not touch to life an old instinct here 
and there, as a forgotten fragrance might? But the regiment 
has marched on, and the bugles are playing now. 

“March at ease!” is the order out of town till the park 
gates are reached; then, as company after company enters the 
field. it wheels into new position, and the battalion marches, 
a solid phalanx, up the hill. Nor is it upon the ground a 
moment too soon. “ Battalion—halt Wheel by companies 
into line.” The Adjutant dashes forward at a gallop, hurrying 
up the men, one after another, in quick succession, the Captains’ 
voices are heard giving the word, and one after another, like 
closing gates, the companies sweep round to form the long 
thin line of red. For look! not a thousand yards away cau 
be seen the white plume of the field-officer as he comes upon 
the ground, accompanied by the old Colonel of the regiment, 
and by his own aide-de-camp. “Close up on your centre 
there! Close up!” and the Adjutant gallops along the front 
of the regiment as if a battle depended on his energy, the 
thundering hoofs of his black charger sending the turf flying 
behind. There is a hurry of “dressing” to get the line 
straight, a succession of hoarse commands, ended, as the 
general officer rides up to the front, by the order “ Present— 
arms!" and the sharp ring of the rifles brought to the salute 
along the line. 

Every man of the regiment is alive now, and upon his 
mettle. Under the white plume dancing yonder in the breeze 
sits the Queen’s representative, a grey veteran of fifty battles, 
and reputed to be something of a martinet. Slowly he rides 
along the regiment, front and rear, while each man stands at 
attention, motionless as a statue. Curious! to think that the 
old man sitting his charger quietly there in the sunshine has 
again and again heard the bullets whistle in hundreds about 
his ears, has seen men dropping everywhere around under the 
red-jetting fire of the enemy’s lines, and once, at least, sword 
in hand, has headed the rush through a black breach belching 
shot and flame in his face. But, forall the seeming calmness, 
one can see that the eyes are quick asa hawk’s under the peaked 
hat there, and that a single turn of the gloved wrist controls 
the curveting steed. Is not this the typical British character— 
cultured and disciplined, taking care to possess power without 
showing it, to keep a hand of iron ina velvet glove? 

The inspection, however, has only begun. There follow 
marching and counter-marching ; wheeling, taking up new 
front, and forming square ; attacking by half-companies, and 
rallying to resist cavalry—all very smooth and beautiful 
manceuvres to look at, but each the result of long training, 
and not altogether so easy to perform well. Finally comes 
the march-past. It is the crucial moment. “Keep cool, 
men!" urge the Captains, as they dress their companies and 
look to the distances between. The General sits immovable 
far in front at the saluting-point, the pipes strike up, and, at 
the word of command, with a crash and roll of the drums 
away goes the battalion along the field like the waves of a 
Sack again presently at the double. the ground 
Then “Halt!” A pause; 


can 


scarlet sea. 
ringing under the heavy tread. 
the old Colonel gallops up. A brief word to the men—the 
inspecting officer has expressed satisfaction. ‘The review is 
over. “Battalion retire in fours from the right of companies. 
Quick—march!” 

A hard afternoon’s work it has been, uncer arms in the hot 
sunshine ; but every man is the better, and carries his heart 
the firmer for it. If nothing more, he has a larger knowledge 
of the valne of obedience, discipline, and order—no small 
acquisition in these days of the preaching of “liberty.” 
Besides this. the weeks of steady drill have squared his 
shoulders and strengthened his limbs. G. E.-T. 
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VENICE IN A FOG, 

We stretched our heads out of the railway carriage windows 
in order to gain a first glimpse of Venice, but for some 
time were merely rewarded by receiving deposits of smuts 
in the eyes. At last we caught sight, in the dim distance, 
of domes rising from the sea and glittering in the sun, 
and knew that Venice was at hand. For six minutes we 
sped across the bridge connecting the mainland with the 
islanis, 117 in number, on which the city rests: then we 
looked down upon the lagoons, and in another moment were 
in the station. It seemed strange to be conducted by an hotel 
porter down a flight of steps to the water's edge, where a 
gondola awaited us. Nor was this conveyance in itself 
attractive: long and narrow, painted black, its carved wood- 
work relieved by brass ornaments, its hood or felze covered 
with a trailing black cloth having huge tufts of wool, like 
plumes, the gondola presented a funereal aspect. Slowly it 
glided down the Grand Canal, conveying us to our hotel amid 
unbroken silence. 

It was yet early in the afternoon of a day in January 
when we landed, and our common and first idea was to see 
St. Mark’s, which, being close at hand, we resolved to seek on 
foot ; so, taking our way through narrow well-paved streets, 
we presently came to the Piazza, and through an archway of 
the colonnade saw the church, its front glittering with gold- 
backed mosaics, burnished bronzes, and Oriental marbles ; its 
green Byzantine domes looming against the blue. ‘There it 
stood, enriched by spoils from many lands, adorned by genius 
born of various centuries, gleaming in Oriental splendour, the 
wonder of the world. 

The sun was beginning to sink as we went down to the 
quay, passing on our way the Palace of the Doges, with its 
rich colonnades of coloured and costly marbles. Vessels lay at 
anchor a little distance removed ; close by, boats with brown 
sails, roughly daubed with crude designs in red and yellow, 
discharged cargoes of fish, fruit. and vegetables, Venice having 
no vegetation of her own, and depending on the neighbouring 
islands for supplies of the necessaries of life. Penny steamers 
drew up at their stages, or set out for their destinations, 
traghetti waited for fares, boys gambled with cards and 
dominoes. melon-sellers shouted, gondoliers, sailors, and idlers 
stood in noisy groups round the cafés and wine-shops, while 
beyond rose the islands of St. Lazzaro, famous for its Armenian 
monastery, Murano with its glass factory, the Lido, rich in 
spreading gardens. 

The sun went down, a vivid blaze of vermilion and orange, 
against the glory of which the black domes of Santa Maria 
Salute, and the statue of Fortuna surmounting the tower of 
the Customs House, stood out in bold relief. Next day we were 
rowed in a gondola up the Grand Canal, a street of magnificent 
palaces rising from the sea, once sacred to the noblest families 
of the Venetian aristocracy. Its glory has, however. departed ; 
for many of those handsome buildings have been turned into 
hotels, boarding-houses, wine-stores, furniture-shops, schools, 
and Government offices. Moreover, as they bear large boards 
on their fronts advertising their wares or the base uses to 
which they have fallen, the effect is disappointing. Still, 
some air of their past grandeur clings to them. 

There is the newly restored, dark-looking Palazzo Rezzonico, 
in which Robert Browning died ; and almost opposite is the 
palace begun for the Duke of Milan, and left unfinished by 
order of the Republic ; and, higher up, the Palazzo Mocenigo, 
where Byron lived. What sights and must have 
witnessed! And so we glide under the single-arched bridge 
of the Rialto, with its rows of shops and crowds of wayfarers, 
and pass again beneath the new iron bridge, and forward to 
the lagoons, and back by sunless, narrow, evil-smelling canals, 
passing many lofty and handsomely decorated houses now 
overcrowded with the poor, whose coloured rags hang drying 
from their balconies, while others are empty and shut, their 
doors decaying with damp, the windows boarded over, the 
stucco-work crumbling and discoloured, an air of desolation 
hovering around them. 

The silence of these side canals is scarcely broken save by 
the musical cry of gondoliers as they skilfully turn corners 
and call to the rower who may possibly be ahead, Premé / (Pass 
to the right), or Sta/i ! (Keep to the left). We did wisely and 
well to see the Grand Canal so soon, for next daya heavy white 
fog, through which the sun vainly strove to penetrate, hung 
above the city, blotting out from view even the church of 
Santa Maria Salute, which stood opposite our hotel on the 
other side of the canal. Not a sound was audible, for neither 
vehicles nor horses are to be found in Venice, and now the 
swish of the waters made by the steam-boats and the cries of 
the gondoliers were unheard. ‘The stillness was depressing. 

Gazing from the sitting-room windows a gondola was 
sometimes seen, grey and ghastly as it crept out of darkness, 
loomed in sight a second, and then disappeared, carrying 
muffled passengers into space, leaving no trace behind. The 
spirit of death seemed hovering darkly behind and beyond the 
impenetrable mass of still, moist vapour ; for on this and 
the following days black barges. with heavy palls marking 
outlines of coffins, mourners standing before and behind 
bearing lighted candles, the barges followed by gondolas 
carrying bent figures, wordless and sorrow-stricken, passed 
through the canals in slow and solemn procession to the 
island peopled alone by the dead. 

It was far from comfortable to travel by gondolas while the 
fog lasted, but every church and palace and gallery in Venice 
can be reached on foot ; though to find the way in crossing and 
recrossing the three hundred and seventy-eight bridges joining 
the islands is somewhat difficult to strangers and pilgrims. 
Next day the fog was still thick: white, heavy, and enervating, 
it hung over the city, and hid the sea. Hotel-keepers, waiters, 
guides and gondoliers, with many gesticulations, much lifting 
of eyebrows and fine scorn shown by flashing eyes, swore it 
was impossible the fog could continue ; but, alas! on the fol- 
lowing day it was worse. Then all kinds of excuses were made: 
it was caused by an east wind, that must shift in a few hours; 
it was the sure forerunner of fine and warm weather; in 
Verona the fog was much worse, and far colder; in Milano 
it rained, sleeted, and snowed. There was no moon on these 
nights; yet a venturesome band of serenaders, muffled in 
cloaks and shawls, and huddled together for greater warmth, 
glided under the hotel windows in a gondola lighted by 
Japanese lanterns, and sang “ Santa Lucia” and “ Addio, mio 
bella Napoli,” in voices that defied the damp, and echoed 
somewhat dismally adown the Grand Canal. 

The promises made by those who live by visitors only, in 
this city where poverty is keenly felt by many, were vain. 
We thought with wistfulness of the cosily curtained rooms, 
coal fires, and English home comforts we had left behind us. 
For full thirteen days the fog continued, clearing perhaps for 
a couple of hours towards sunset, when the west became a sea 
of fire, and giving a hope of better times unfulfilled next day. 

Miss Clara Montalba, who, with her family, occupied a 
house on the quay in which Petrarch once resided, was 
undaunted by the weather, and from her studio windows made 
studies of the grey mists and looming fogs which hung 
above the Adriatic, wholly hiding the islands beyond, half 
conecaling the clustering fishing-boats and empty barges 
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with furled sails and mournful crews; the groups of boys 

with hands in their pockets and shoulders in their ears 

watching the antics of a monkey ; the hooded figures of old 

men gathered together in doorways. On the morning of the 

fouricenth day we, silently, slowly, but not sadly, were rowed 

to the station, and took our departure from this city of gloom. 
J. F. M. 
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WILITE., 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
CHESS IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Game played at Ware between Mr. F. N, BRAUND and another AMATEUR, 
(Irregular Opening.) 

WHITE (Amateur) BLACK (Mr. B.) WHITE (Amateur) BLACK (Mr. B.) 
1.Ktto K B 3rd P to Q 4th 19. B to K 3rd Q to K 5th 

2. P to K 3rd 3 to Kt 5th 20, Q to R 4th K to Kt sq 
This form of development is justly 21 QR to Q sq Q to B 6th 
censured by experts, 22. R takes R(ch) K takes R 

3. P to Q 4th 23. Kt to Q 6th 

4. B to Q 3rd Q KttoQ2nd | phe only move to prevent Bto K Sth. 
5. P to B 4th P to K 3rd as , " 

6. Q Kt to Q 2nd 23. 3 takes Kt 
Here it seems White should eithor 24. P takes B P to Kt 3rd 
Castic or pinay P to Q R iL; the text , w, Bto K Sth, White wins by 2 

move allows the Q@ Kt to be pinned, tak cel K to B 3q; 26.Qto R 
6. sto Kt 5th 2 takes P(ch), & 
7.Q to BR 2nd P to B 3rd Q takes Q 
3 to Q 3rd B takes Q P to K 4th 

3. to B 2nd 27. B to K 3rd R takes P 
P takes P | 28. P to B 4th P to K 5th 
Kt takes B 29. R to Q B sq R to Q 6th 
B to B 4th 30. K to B 2nd K to B 2nd 
PtoK Kt4th /31. R to B 3rd takes R 

32. P takes R P to B 4th 
kK to Q 3rd 
K to Q 4th 
K to B 5th 
P to Kt 4th 
P toQ R 4th 
P to Kt 5th 
R P takes P 
P takes P 
P to Kt 6th 


Kt to K B 3rd 


Q to K B 4th 


. P to K 4th 
3 takes P 
2. Q takes Kt 
3. Q to K 3rd 
+. Kt to B 4th 
If 14.Q takes Kt P, Q takes Q; 15. Kt 
Rto K Kt sq; 16 Ke to B ard 
oR 6th; 17. Ktto 4th, R to Kt oth; 
Is. Q Kt to B 3rd, &¢ 
14. P to Kt 5th 
15. K Kt to K 5th P to B 3rd 
3. Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 
17.Q to Q Kt 3rd Castles (Q R) 
18. P to K Kt 3rd 
Unnecessarily giving up a Pawn 
should have played B to K 3rd, 
18, Q takes P 


. Bto Bsq 

34. K to K 3rd 
35. K to Q 2nd 
36. K to B 2nd 
37. P toQ R 3rd 
38. B to K 3rd 
39. R P takes P 
10, P takes P 
41,.K to Q 2nd 
42. K to B sq K to Q 6th 

13. B to Q 2nd P to Kt 7th (ch) 

And White resigns, 
CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Game played between Mr. W. KENNEDY and Mr. D. WALKER. 
(Scotch Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. W.) WHITE (Mr. K.) 
P to K 4th ll. P toQ Kt 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 12. P toQ R 4th 
P to Q 4th P takes P | 13. Q to K sq 
4. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt eak move, without apparent objec 
£, Q takes Kt Kt to K 2nd B ate i ath Ne aden et : ogy he sa 
to Q B 4th is more to the purpo i 
» opening is quite off the book lines, | 43 


» K 3rd, giving the Q, when attacked 
o Q 2ud, seems better at this 


BLACK (Mr. W.) 
3 to Kt 3rd 
P to Q R 3rd 


WHITE (Mr. K.) 
1, P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. 


" Castles (Q R) 
14. B to K 3rd B takes Q B 
15. Q takes B K R to K sq 
16. B takes B RK takes B 
17. Q to Q 3rd Kt to K 4th 
18, Q to B 2nd 


Kt to B 3rd 

3 to B 4th 
isses his opportunity Quite unconscious of pending dis- 
uld have given Lim an | aster. Q to Q sq was safe enough 

‘ 18 Kt to B 6th (eh) 

8, P to Q 3rd 19. P takes Kt, 
9. P to Q B 3rd 3 to K 3rd And Black announced 
10, B to Q 5th Q to Q 2nd moves 


A meeting was held at the City of London Chess Club on Monday, June 2, 
when the prizes, amounting to £40, were presented to the winners of the 
last winter tournament, Messrs. Eckenstein, Seraillier, Jones, and Blunt. The 
ceremony was preceded by a little supper, to which the lions of the chess 
world, headed by Mr. Blackburne, did ample justice. In the course of the 
evening the president, Mr. Kershaw, presented five guineas for the purchase 
of a set of ivory cheesmen, to be competed for as a special prize in the next 
winter tournament, The new Gistinean Challenge Cup, value £35, was 
shown in the room, and was greatly admired, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHISTLES. 

With all my love for things American and veneration for 
American worthies, I am unable to conquer a feeling of dislike 
to Mr. Benjamin Franklin. In making a confession so 
humiliating, I feel that I expose myself to the sharpest of 
goads and the cruellest of stings; but great is the goddess 
Truth, and she shall prevail. No; I for one do not admire 
that very worldly minded philosopher, with arid 
* Poor Richard's” maxims sententiously dropping from his 
shrewd and cautions lips. That he was a patriot, a states. 
man, and all the rest of it, far be it from me to deny; 
but a more unheroic figure, from the day when, with one 
roll in his mouth and another tucked under each arm, he 
paraded the streets of Philadelphia, until his retirement from 
the public stage, is not to be found, I think, among the 
world’s Great Men. I can’t abide him, nor his proverbs, nor 
his stories with a purpose, nor his bread-buttered-on-both- 
sides theories of the conduct of life. It is to Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin we owe that intolerable apologue of the whistle 
which, in the days of auld lang syne, was the torture and 
torment of youth. You remember, reader, how he—or was it 
his friend ?—once upon a time purchased a whistle, and 
was alleged-—-paid much too dearly for it ; and you remember, 
too, the cold-blooded way in which he has turned to account the 
commonplace transaction. It would seem that all his views 
of things thereafter were governed by this financial mistake: 
so that he could never see any son of man enjoying himself 
without endeavouring to thrust down his throat his too costly 
whistle ! 

Yet what business was it of his?) Who asked him for Lis 
criticism? Is there anything more reprehensible than that 
captious censorship which moralists of the Franklin school are 
so fond of undertaking? ‘They forget that their judgments 
are grounded upon erroneous data—for how are they to know 
what the value of the whistle may be to its possessor? When 
the great god Pan cut down “the recd by the river's brim,” no 
doubt the Fauns mocked at him as they passed by, and told 
him he would pay too dearly for that wretched bit of vegetation. 
gut, oh, Heavens! what a glorious instrument it | ccame in his 
plastic fingers! What sweet, rare music flowed fromm it, filling 
all the valley with rejoicing ! You see it is well to waitawhile 
before one passes a depreciatory verdict. In that well-known 
case of Palissy the potter, for example, the sagacious neigh- 
bours who saw him pulling to pieces his four-post bedstead, 
with which to feed the insatiable furnace of all his hones, 
could not be sufficiently severe on his folly in paying such a 
price for his whistle; but when the secret of the enamel 
rewarded the persevering whistle-blower—ah ! what then? See 
into what errors these Worldly Wisemans fall by reason of 
their narrowness of vision and breadth of self-conceit ! And 
yet they say among themselves, How can any whistles hut ours 
be worth a cent? None but these are tuned in the right key 
* all others are worthless.” 

Here we have the secret of the futility of so much of the 
world’s criticism. It starts with a want of sympathy which 
puts it always in the wrong. It will not allow your whistle 
or my whistle to be worth the sums we have given for it, how- 
ever distinctly and decidedly we may express our satisfaction 
with our purchase. Calvin burned—or helped to burn—Servetns 
because the latter’s whistle was not of the orthodox pitch ; 
and the Inquisition, if it could, would have burned Galileo 
because he had flung aside Ptolemy's and adopted one of a 
finer diapason. The same process is going on every day. A 
statesman, in the belief that new conditions must be met by new 
developments, initiates a fresh policy, and blows his whistle to 
call men’s attention to its novel tone. A teacher or reformer, 
working on an independent line of thought, assumes an 
antagonistic attitude towards a venerable dogma, and pipes a 
whistle of defiance. Oh, what a pother straightway arises! 
How all the old whistles shriek and scream, endeavouring to 
silence each malapert innovator! How solemnly he is assured 
that in the grim by-and-by he will discover—but too late—that 
he has paid overmuch for his whistle! If you want to lead a 
Quiet Life —such as Mr. Austin Dobson 
written about, and Messrs. Abbey and Parsons have so delicately 
illustrated—a life of sweet content, of summer noons spent in 
the shade of forest bowers—you will “ stand upon the ancient 
ways,” and venture not forth into paths new and _ perilous. 
You will stick to your grandfather's and your great-grand- 
father's whistles, and—to the old tunes, 

No doubt a man’s whistle often costs him dear—the esteem 
of friends, the affection of kindred, fortune perhaps, and 
liberty, and even life. The Franklins of the world look on 
with a half-contemptuous expression: Why pay so much for 
your whistle? they say: is it worth it?) But the true soul 
knows #¢ is; that the end is worth the means; that the glor; 
of the goal more than compensates for the travail of the 
pilgrimage. Biography abounds in examples of noble minds 
which paid dearly—very dearly—and yet counted the cost as 
nothing. A man should be cautious, of course, in selecting 
his whistle. He should take care that its tones are true and 
sweet. He should consider well whether the cost of it falls 
easily within his means. But when the choice has been made, 
and the purchase completed, let him cling to his whistle 
stoutly, and, if he learn how to handle it, soul-satisfying will 
be its dulcet response! I read in Giraldus Cambrensi# that 
“St. Patrick’s horn, recently brought into these paris from 
Ireland, hath excited universal admiration. The most remark- 
able circumstance attending it is, that whoever placeth the 
right end of it to his ear will hear a sweet sound and melody 
united, such as ariseth from a harp gently touched.” Here we 
have a leading principle of the philosophy of whistles hinted 
at: to get their real value you must blow at the right end! 

Of course, the variety of whistles is infinite. Some are set 
in one key, some in another: some are of silver, some of tin; 
and there is just as much difference among the performers. 
Some can educe only harsh and dreary tones that set the teeth 
on edge, like a dry wheel grating on its axletree ; while others 
have an Amphion-like power of drawing the multitude after 
them—Pied Pipers of Hamelin, with a following not of 
children but of men and women—players whose music has 
such a sweet and living potency that it sings on and on through 
the ages, like Plato's, St. Paul's, Skakspeare’s, Milton's. But 
such skilled performers are few and far between. For most 
the only safe policy is to keep their whistles to themselves, 
and tune up in remote, secluded corners, or to such small 
circles as they may persuade to hear them. ‘lhis is no reason 
for depreciating their value. A man’s whistle is worth just 
what he can get out of it; and, from this point of view, a 
Jones's is as good as a Shakspeare’s. eA 
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A new cog-wheel railway from the foot of Lake Lugano 
to the top of Monte Generoso, a height of nearly six thousand 
feet, has been opened. 

The twenty-seventh annual June Horse Show was opened 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. There were nearly 
700-entries, being about eighty more than last year.—The 
show of the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society 
took place this year at Rochester. The entries of animals 
amount to 744, being just the number of the show at Maid- 
stone in 1884. ‘the Prince of Wales took prizes for Southdowns, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Since the performances commented on by us, “ Don Giovanni” 
The 


lady comes from Munich, with a high reputation as a dramatic 


has been given, with Madame Tavary as Donna Anna. 
soprano in grand opera, and her success on the occasion now 
i preceding fav 


masterpiece. 
tion of a well 
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Randegger 
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eminent stage tenor of 


and Mad 

as in last year’s performance. ‘The 

yed all those high vocal and 

ndered him the most it 

and the lady's embodiment of Juliet was worthy of 

mn therewith, both musically and dramatically. M. E. 
gave full impressiveness to the 

and Mdlle. Pinkert 
Page. The cast was also in respects of high 
tiency, having included M. Dufriche as Mereutio, M. Mon- 
as Tybalt, M. Cobalet (a débutant) as Capulet, and Mr. 

Greene as the Duke Mancinelli conducted. 

At an extra night's performance “Carmen” was given, 
with Mdlle. De Lussan in the title-character—as in the English 
version of the opera, performed recently at Drury Lane 
Theatre by the Carl Company. The favourable im- 
pression then made was repeated on the later occasion, when 
Miss Macintyre was again the Michaela. <A_ repetition of 
‘Lohengrin ” was cast similarly to the representation of last 
month. A performance of “ Lucia di Lammermoor ” included 
Madame Melba’s representation of the heroine, in which the 
prima donna again proved her high vocal and dramatic merit, 
especially in the contract scene and Lucia’s scena of delirium. 
Signor Ravelli repeated a well-known performance as Edgardo; 
Signor Palermini was a good representative of Ashton, as was 
“Signor Abramoff of Raimondo. Signor Bevignani conducted. 

On June 7 “ Die Meistersinger” was given. This—the only 
work of Wagner's in which the comic element is supposed to 
enter—was a novelty on the Italian Opera stage until last year, 
when Mr. Harris produced it with marked success. Of the 
music and its ponderous humour we have more than once 
spoken in detail ; and it now, therefore, only remains to speak 
of its rendering on the recent occasion. The principal female 
character, Eva, was assigned to Madame Tavary, who achieved 
a success equal to that gained here by her previous perform- 
ances. The lady is a most valuable accession to Mr. Harris's 
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Patent Club Bottle Holder. 
The simplest ever invented, 
Best Electro-Silver, £1 4s. 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Lemon Squash Frame, best Electro, 

with Lemon Squeezer, Sugar Basin, Two Tumblers, and spaces for 

Two Soda Bottles and Four Lemons. Complete, with Spoon and 
Saw, £6 6s. 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S Asparagus Dish and Drainer, best Electro- 
Silver, £2 6s8.; Pair of Servers wo match, richly engraved, lvory 
Handles, 21 1s, 


REPEAL OF SILVER DUTY. 


MAPPIN and WEBB are now prepared to make an 
equivalent reduction on all goods in stock at their 
London and Sheffield Warehouses. 


Engraved Cut-Glass Claret 
Jug, Sterling Silver Mounts, 
24 5s. 
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company. Special features were the fine performances (as 
last year) of M. J. de Reszké and M. Lassalle, respectively, as 
Walther and Hans Sachs; other repetitions having been the 
Beckmesser of M. Isnardon, the David of M. Montariol, the 
Pogner of Signor Abramoff, the Kothner of M. Winogradoff, 
and the Magdalena of Mdlle. Bauermeister. As with the pre- 
ceding performances of other works, the staye arrangements 
lli condueted. Subsequent 
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The sixth concert of the Phi 
‘ forward a new orchestral “ Suite 
by Herr Moszkowski. This gentleman gained deserved cele- 
rity a few years ago by some exquisite pianoforte duets, the 
charm and individuality of which are in remarkable contrest 
to most of the music of the present period. In a previous 
the Philharmonic Society performed an orchestral 
snite (“Joan of Arc”) by the same composer. The work now 
referred to consists of six divisions, respectively entitled 
“ Prelude,” “ Fugue,” “ Scherzo,” “ Larghetto,” “ Intermezzo,” 
and “ March.” ‘There is much bright and effective writing 
throughout the suite, with elaborate use of orchestral 
varieties, an organ being included in the The 
ingeniously constructed “ Fague,” the melodious “ Larghetto,” 
and the pleasing * Intermezzo” were especially effective. The 
“Suite” and the composer (who conducted it) were warmly 
applauded. At the same concert, Signor Buonamici gave a 
highly artistic and appreciative rendering of Beethoven’s 
pianoforte concerto in E flat (the “ Emperor”) ; and Miss L. 
Little in an air by Berlioz, M. Heinrich in a song by 
Schubert, and the two artists in graceful new duets by Mr. 
Goring Thomas, were the vocalists of the evening. Other 
items call for no specification. Mr. Cowen conducted, with 
the exception already mentioned. 

The London Academy of Music gave its annual summer 
concert at St. James's Hall on June 5—too late for notice 
until now. The institution was founded by the late Dr. 
Wylde (whose death we recently recorded), and it is carried on 
hy the same extensive staff of skilled and experienced pro- 
fessors that was formed by the late Principal. ‘The concert 
now referred to gave good practical evidence of the progress of 
the students. 

The musical instrument department of the Military Exhi- 
bition at Chelsea is including performances by massed military 
bands, which areamong the many interesting features of the 
programmes, and serve to show the vast improvement that has 
taken place, in recent years, in the manufacture of wind 
instruments and the skill of the executants. 

Sefior Sarasate, the renowned Spanish violinist, gave the 
first of three concerts at St. James's Hall on June 7, when 
his admirable executive skill was displayed in pieces of 
chamber music; Madame Berthe Marx having contributed, 
as pianist, to an interesting programme. Mdlle. Kleeberg’s 
pianoforte recital at Princes’ Hall and that of Sefor Albeniz 
at Steinway Hall were attractive features, simultaneously 
with Senor Sarasate’s concert. 

Of the orchestral concert of M. Paderewski, the remarkable 
Polish pianist, we must speak hereafter. 

The annual morning concert of Mr. W. G. Cusins is 
always a specialty in London music, and promised to be so 
again on its recurrence at St. James's Hall, on June 12, when 
an attractive programme was provided. 

The fourth Richter concert of the present series put forth 
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a programme containing one piece by Beethoven (his overture 
to “Egmont”), three by Wagner (extracts from “ Parsifal,” 
“Die Meistersinger,’ and “ Die Walkiire”), Berlioz’s over- 
ture “Le Carnaval Romain,” and Brahms’s symphony in 
E minor. 

Recent miscellaneous London concert announcements have 
included those of a pianoforte recital by Madame Menter ; 
one by that sterling pianist Madame Frickenhans: a concert 
by Madame 8S. Léwe, the well-known vocalist; one by M. 
Oberthiir, the eminent harpist; one by Madame Puzzi; 
one by Mdlle. Audain, a skilful harpist; a recital by Herr 
Hess, the eminent violinist; Mr. G. Thorp’s annual concert ; 
the second concert of the Musical Guild at Kensington; a 
concert by Miss Kuhe, pianist, and Mr. L. Sterne, violoncellist ; 
one by Misses G. and J. Sherrington, at which Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington was announced to make her last 
appearance ; a concert by Mr. H. Phillips, vocalist; one by 
the ladies forming the Fraser Quintet ; the second pianoforte 
recital by Herr Friedheim ; concerts by Mdlle. Le Vallois, 
Mdlle. De Lido, Herr F. Berber, Signor Bonetti, Mr. H. 
Lebreton, Mr. Jan Mulder (violonceilist). Herr Josef Ludwig 
and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, Miss Fanny Davies, and Mr. 
Sinclair Dunn. 


The Marquis of Ripon has accepted the presidency of the 
Yorkshire Union of Institutes, in the room of the late Sir 
Edward Baines, the founder. ‘There are 276 institutes con- 
nected with the Union, and 60,150 members, while 8000 students 
are under technical instruction in a dozen schools. 

The Lord Mayor has received £300 from Earl Fitzwilliam 
towards the fund for erecting a memorial in London of the 
late Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn. For the fund for erect- 
ing a memorial to Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala a 
remittance of £157 has been received from Glasgow. 

It was resolved, at a largely attended meeting which was 
held at the Mansion House, and addressed by the Duke of 
Fife (who presided), the Lord Mayor, Mr. Stanley, and other 
gentlemen, to make strenuous efforts to angment the fund 
inaugurated by the Stanley and African Exhibition for placing 
a steamboat on the Victoria Nyanza. 

The ancient Church of St. Silin, Llansilin, about seven 
miles from Oswestry, one of the most interesting churches in 
Wales, has been reopened, after restoration, by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Among the principal subscribers to the fund were 
Sir Watkin W. Wynn, £250, and the Vicar, the Rev. D. Davies, 
and Mrs. Davies, £150. 

The Marquis of Lorne presided, on June 6, at a mecting 
in the Kensington Vestry Hall, to inaugurate a scheme for 
establishing a Polytechnic institute in the northern part of 
the parish. The would be under £10,000, and if the 
public gave two thirds within twelve months the Charity 
Commissioners would give one third. Resolutions in favon 
of the scheme were passed, anda committee was appointed. 

There was a large gathering at King’s College on June 6, 
on the occasion of the distribution of prizes and certificates 
awarded in connection vith the winter session of the evening 
classes. ‘The ceremony was performed by Mr. W. H. Preece, 
F.R.S. Special honours were gained by Mr. Alfred C. Bryant, 
who, inaddition to obtaining the “ Barry” prize for Divinity, 
carrying off first prizes in French, English literature, and the 
Greek Testament, the “ Jelf’’ medal for matriculation, and the 
“Cunningham” prize, was elected an “ Associate” of King’s 
College. Three other students were similarly honoured— 
Messrs. P. Cobb, L. L. Phillips, and F. Sheriff Bishop. 
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“ERE YE ARE! 


‘ Walter A. Lidington, Esq., Handicapper and 
Starter, West Kent Harriers, writes: 
“March 3, 1890, 
“Tam desired by the members of the above club to inform 
Ee you that they have used your Embrocation for a considerable 
‘ period, and that they think it is more beneficial than any 
other that has been introduced into the club. 
“For running and cycling it is invaluable, and we would 
not be without it under any consideration.” 





r From L. Fabrellas, Saint Sebastien, Spain. 
¢ “ April 16, 1590. 

bs “Tam member of a Cycling Club here, and can testify to 
é the excellent results to be obtained by using your universal 
Embrocation, which was recommended to me by Monsieur 
Henri Beconnais, Champion Cyclist of France, last year.” 


The Championship Team of the Finchley 


Harriers states: 
“ August 17, 1888, 


“Cross-country runners in particular derive great benefit 
by using Elliman’s Embrocation previous to taking part in 
long-distance races, as it protects them from colds and chills, 
Persons taking part in athletic exercises should give the 
Embrocation a trial, as it not only relieves sprains and 
brulses, but also prevents any of the ill-effects caused by over- 
exertion,” 





Chas. S. Agar, Esq., Forres Estate, Maskellya, 
Ceylon, writes :— ; 
“ April 21, 1889. 

“In cases of acute rheumatism I have used it on coolies, as 
also for strains. The coolies suffer much from carrying heavy 
loads long distances, and they get cramp in the muscles, 
which, when well rubbed with your Embrocation, is relieved 
at once,” 


Arthur J. Evans, Esq., Portland, North 
Queensland, writes :— 
“August 10, 1889, 
“The Embrocation is found to be a splendid remedy for 
ague, which complaiut is pretty general here during the wet 
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BROKEN KNEES CURED! 























THANKS TO ELLIMAN’S. 





SWEAR BY ELLIMAN’S. 


Ladies’ Column, sce page 762; Wills and Bequests, page 764; Foreign News, page 766, 
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“T think it very useful,” 
RUTLAND, 
Master of Belvoir Hounds, 
“T consider it indispensable in any 
stable, but especially in the stable 
| of a Master of Hounds.” 
HADDINGTON, 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds, 
“Elliman’s Royal Embrocation ts 
used in my stables for rheumatism 
and kennel lameness, sprains, &¢., in 
beagles.” 
J.C, THORNTON JAGGER, 
Master of the Vale of Llangollen Beaglea, 
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THE LADIES’ 
eacon in town is brighter and 
years, except the memorable Jubilee Every 
ig is crowded with “functions” and every day with 

ragements. In the Epsom week—the first week of June, 
which is, of course, the apogee of the I had occasion 
to make ir of the fashionable private hotels in Mayfair, 
seeking rooms for a friend coming from the country. Some- 
thing like twenty of them were absolutely full, and many 
were booked fall on to the end of the month. The rent for 
what is called “a suite of rooms but is only a sitting-room 
and bed-room, with a tiny dressing-room—in such hotels 
is from ten to twe ity guineas per week : two guineas per day 
vailing price ,and at that the hotels are filled to their 
capacity. Nothing whatever is included in those 
even attendance No wonder that great hotels 

multiply and flourish exceedingly. 

Certainly, June is the height, the 

in of the London season. The 
es who have only two or three 
just this time. The 
than at any other date, so well are 
Mayfair and the rest of the 
houses are all up, the 
with flowers—here 
amid the smoke 
collection of 
brilliant patch 


to see a 
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busier than any one of 
season. 
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hundreds of well-to-do 
weeks of London 


try famili 
vear very 


ly to choose 
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summer; there a 
ives a 
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ving and scenting the air 
horsed equipages 
1 procession. Men carefully 


escorting girls got 
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leven at one 
’ roses all a-gro 

In the roads, magnificently 
though in ¢ 
rs to glossy hat, 
somest and newest of bonnets and gowns, seem 

trians, 

exhibition of marvellous 
delight the eye or 
pictures to jewels, from bonnets to 
rything that can be eaten and 
jealously shut up as in 
world to gaze upon 

picture galleries have 
afternoon the concert 
large halls in time 
throng in for an evening recital, 
from abroad are more plentifal 
puts forth its best talent. 
there are Coaching Club 
meets, charity dinners, private dances for public objects, “at 
homes,” balls, and dinner-parties for those who have any 
private connections in the vast metropolis of many grades that 
South Kensington and Bloomsbury, Bayswater 
Such is London’s programme for the visitor 
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attired, from yellow 
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windows are a free 
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mind, from 
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but displayed for all the 
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listeners to 
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butterflie Eve ry theatre 
flourishing ; and then 
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lies between 
and Belgravia. 
in June. 

So gusty an] uncertain has the weather been that neither 
the thin washing dresses nor the delicately feathered hats have 
had a chance of displaying themselves. Long white feathers 
almost to cover the shape, on many hats 
Park and at garden- parties when 
A long thick feather, such as 


are profusely used, 
that will appear in the 
summer weather really comes. 
has been out of fashion for years, completely encircles 
the broad brim in new hats, while the crown is 
trimmed with several graceful and elegantly drooping tips. 


these 


ILLUSTRATED 


Exaggeratedly large-brimmed hats and equally excessively 
tiny and flat bonnets combine with the big sleeves and much- 
bodices to give a top-heavy look to a 
that is accentuated by the increasing 
It is not everybody who can, with 
advantage to her own appearance, wear a “sheath” skirt. 
Stout ladies must eschew them utterly, and even short girls 
will find them asnare. But for tall, slender, graceful young 
women, the style, being so new, is chic and pretty. A 
“sheath” skirt almost describes itself. It is as tight across the 
hips as it can possibly be made; but a cleverly gored back 
or a fan-shaped drapery inserted gives sufficient flow to the 
skirt, a little lower down. All skirts, however, are made very 
narrow, compared to what we have been used to for some 
years past. 

A batch of convictions is recorded in the newspapers of 
shopkeepers who have evaded the Act of Parliament requiring 
margarine to be distinctly labelled for the purchasers to see, 
by hiding the tub bearing the tell-tale inscription under their 
counters. ‘The proposition is made by a French deputy that, 
in order to prevent such evasions of the law as this, “ butter 
substitutes” shall all be coloured pink. Such a law, however 
would be much resented, probably, by the working 
classes in England. It would, of course, be essentially for 
their benefit that they should be protected from paying the 
price for real butter while getting only the prepared fat 
which imitates the creamy product. But no such consideration 
would avail. Wholemeal bread was discarded by the poor as 
soon as ever they could afford to eat the less nutritious white 
loaf, not so much because they did not like the flavour of the 
wholemeal as because it was not similar to what the rich ate. 
Soup-dinners, oatmeal, and wooden shoes—excellent things, 
recommended by various philanthropists to the poor because 
they are not costly, but firmly rejected—are other illustrations 
of the impossibility of getting the English peasantry as a class 
to adopt any articles which they regard as being badges of 
poverty, because they are not used by the better-off classes. 
It is quite certain that not nearly enough butter is made or 
comes into England for the consumption of the entire popula- 
tion ; but I do not believe that there would be any chance of 
getting an Act carried into effect compelling the open con- 
fession on the poor man’s table that he was not eating butter 
of the genuine description. 

My correspondents will easily understand that it is im- 
possible for me to reply to them here, or to mention the 
subjects of their letters except when they are of general 
interest. But it does not seem to be so well understood that 
it is unreasonable to expect me to answer letters privately. 
Last week I had a letter asking me for the address of the 
best registry office for governesses in Paris, and another 
requesting advice about a life assurance office for a lady. 
Next came an invitation to join an International Society of 
Friends of Strangers, with the object of having somebody in 
every large town in the world to whom members of the 
society in travelling could go as friends! A young lady asked 
my opinion as to the two best operas for her to go to hear, 
and another correspondent invited me to give an opinion on 
supplying pianos in Board schools. Amid all this, curious 
hoaxes sometimes appear. Mr. Karl Pearson informs me that 
he did not send me the letters written by himself and another 
person, and purporting to come from him, to which I referred 
a fortnight ago. Hence my impression that he had forwarded 
on tome a private letter from a third person is quite erroneous : 
he has not done anything of the kind, and my receiving the 
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letters is a trick of some person unknown, by which I am 
sorry I was misled. 

Mr. Gladstone's mind is in nothing so remarkable as in 
the wide range of ideas in which he takes a keen interest. 
In his evidence before the Welsh Commission on Education 
he referred in very vigorous terms to the higher education of 
girls, remarking that, though young women of the richer 
classes had conquered higher education for themselves, it was 
still “deeply to be resented” that they were forbidden to 
share in the rich endowments of the old Universities ; while 
as to girls of a somewhat poorer class, there was yet no pro- 
vision whatever for their higher education. Mr. Gladstone's 
daughter is the Principal of the Women’s College at Cambridge, 
Newnham, from which Miss Philippa Fawcett, daughter of the 
late blind Postmaster-General, has just passed out with higher 
marks in mathematics than those of the senior wrangler ; and 
it is doubtless through this that Mr. Gladstone has become 
actively interested in this subject. But he is hardly likely 
to be able to do much in the matter practically. 

FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


In the description of the new Hall of the Grand Lodge of 
Mark Masons, accompanying an Illustration last week, the 
honorary architects, Brothers Robert Berridge and Charles H. 
Driver, should have been mentioned as Past Grand Officers of 
the Order, not Past Grand Masters, 

The Loan Exhibition of Oldand Modern Paintings arranged 
by the Corporation for the inauguration of their new Art 
Gallery at Guildhall was formally opened by the Lord Mayor, 
accompanied by the Lady Mayoress and the Sheriffs, on 
June 10. Her Majesty the Queen has accorded her counten- 
ance to the exhibition by lending an appropriate painting 
from Windsor Castle. 

The following are the circuits chosen by the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench Division for the ensuing Summer Assizes— 
namely: South-Eastern Circuit, Mr. Baron Huddleston ; 
Western Circuit, Mr. Justice Denmanand Mr. Justice Mathew ; 
Home Circuit, Mr. Justice Denman ; Midland Circuit, Mr. Jus- 
tice Hawkins, Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Lawrance 
joining the circuit at Birmingham, when Mr. Justice Hawkins 
will return to town; North Wales Circuit, Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge ; South Wales Circuit, Mr. Justice Stephen ; Northern 
Circuit, Mr. Justice A. L. Smith and Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams ; North-Eastern Circuit, Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. 
Justice Charles. Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice Grantham 
will remain in town. ‘The summer assizes are expected to 
commence early in July, and both civil and criminal business 
will be taken at all the places. 

During the month of May the officers of the Fishmongers’ 
Company seized at Billingsgate Market 87 tons of fish as unfit 
for human food. Of this quantity 43 tons came by land and 
44 tons by water; 64 tons were wet fish (17 tons being im- 
mature), and 23 tons shell fish. During May the total weight 
of fish delivered at Billingsgate was 12,926 tons, of which 
9558 tons came by land and 3368 tons by water. The fish 
seized, compared with that delivered, was at the rate of 1 ton 
in 147 tons. Among the seizures were cockles, cod (5 tons), 
doreys, eels, gurnets, haddocks, hake, herrings, kippers (13 
tons), lobsters, mackerel, mullets, mussels (13 tons), peri- 
winkles (8 toms), pike, plaice (9 tons), salmon, shrimps, skate 
(23 tons), smelts, trout, whelks, whitebait, and whiting 
(7 tons). At Shadwell Market, out of a total delivery of 1341 
tons, 12 tons—all being immature fish—were seized. 
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H DARE TO LOVE THE B, Paolo Tosti, | pow Chocolate Essence, This absolute coc 
Poetry by Marie Co sweete 


[’'LL BE A SOLDIER, J5PPs's GKILLET. 


BIG 


VV HEN I'M B r; 


gies 





Sung by Miss I ak ~ vith great t ag Messen : tens) ia Prection 
peor LOVE'S SWEET SAKE. | TAMES EIS int give ik Weaaa 
By HERBERT BEDFORD | ail T! H th 
Barry Cornwall Black 
Sung by Avon Saxon, a - ee — _ aes 
YOLLY WILLIS. By Dr. Arne. 
Arranged f ee ag Seton Sala sreatest | First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
(HE ROSE. By Tito Mattei. BROWN and POLSON in 1856, 
Words by Glynn Vivian | 
THY ART THOU GONE? my gAW'e 
\ OU GOS | PjROWN and POLson's 
Ww F, E. Weatl 
Sung Mr. Burrington Fo 
CORN JALOUR 
NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON, 
VENETIAN SONG W AL TZ. Was in the Field s tin eforo an ler r ny where 
pag Hei galt a, Be | heard of, and no other has now an Equal Claim to th 
M ARC HE SA W AL TZ. By J. H. Wolton, | Public Confidence. 
\ ) C ) sy J Wolt : a ae ae ae 
|: IDD LESTIC KS Pe LKA, ~~ ‘ x. Wolton. C HOCOLAT M E NIER. 
varded 


R IVER WALTZ. By G. Wittmann. 


YT E 
B : h net HIGHEST HoNor rs 
‘ AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


23. Cac 





D 





LONDON ‘NE Ww S 


MILITARY EXIIIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Wednesdays, from 10 a.m, to 11 p.m, 
grilliantly [uminated Gardens, 


RoxAL 


I ; 
The following Military Bands will perform during the weck 
ending June 21: 
4th Drags von Guards. 
Ist lke 
R 





1iskilling Fusiliers 

il “Marine Light Infantry 
reylland Sutherland Highlanders and P 

London It sh Rifle Volunteers, 

vorts and Dril 

svents will take place 

Display by Royal Marine Cy 


pers 
ipers. 





— the week :— 


Encampment on Active Service practically llustrated 
by th Scots Guards 

Ascent of Spencer's War Balloon 

Grand Display of Fireworks by Mr. seph Wells ever 





Monday. 
Omnibuses juare an 
outh w t 
mits fr F ribi ’ 
Vednesdays, 2s. 6d.; Other Days, Is 
rG. BE. W. MALET, Hon. Direc 


XHIBITION, 


st Brompton, 


[CH E 


Earl's Court and We 





BEST EXHIBITS AND ATTRACTIONS 


THE PARIS UNIVERSAL SXHIB 1x49 


fit 


SEES 
4 TOWER, 
MOST CHARMING GARDENS IN_ LONDON, 

THE “ WILD EAST. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF AFRICAN LIFE AND SCENERY 
GRAND ILLUMINATIONS BY PAIN 
n to the Exhibition, Is oe to ll p. Season 
Tickets, los. ; Children,5s, At usual Gente and ut Exhil 


JOHN R. WHITLE ry, C1 











i bb OF 8S TH EAT R E. 
I see and Mana Mr ww. BREWSTER MOORI 
OPENS TUESDAY TUNE at ~Kight o'Clock, witl 
ADELAIDE MOOK is JULIET 
Supported by OTIS SKINNER as ROMEO 
Messrs. J eshit, G. } slack J. F. Grahat bk f 
J. Humphries, J. H. Manley, 8. C. Henry, F. Wells, G. B 
Phillips, M. Bak EK. Bod and Mark Quinton ; Mesdames 
May Prothero Duncan, and Mra. Charles Calvert 
‘ LOB E THEATRE 
. JUNE 17, at Bight o’Cloch 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
( \ OB E THEATRE, 
Li ADELAIDE MOORE as JULIET 
({RITERION THEATRE. — Lessee and 
Manager MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM, —EVERY 
EVENING at NINE,SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Mr. Cha 
Wyndham, es “: S G “pes Ww Bla el W. Draye 
Mesdames M EK yshon, and Mary Moore Pre 
‘ Sen aie bs Livin TOO FAST’ Doors open 7.45 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF 





TAS MIDNIGHT SUN.—The Orient ¢ ny’s St 
sh ARONNE K and CHIMBOR AKO 
l i during th 
‘ arti 








763 
















LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
BRIGHTON. FREQI ENT TRAINS 
r a and ndon Bridge Termir 
{ ‘ 2 y Seas Tickets 
Chea Day 1 ' ery Weekday 
I in. Fa r an Car 
( ass Da j Sat lay 
\ (Girar Ay ml I alt ! 
Cheap k Cla Day Tix to} eve ay 
} \ ‘ i I 
( ni ‘ 8 Fa I ne 


SEXHILL, 
















H's ASTINGS ST. LEONARDS, I 
\STROURNI Cheap Fast Trainsevery Weekda 
~ und =.) acm., Lor n Bridge *.5 and 
Aa w ( sa & iT » an I Cr 1 ind 
10 aa KK A s ud) @ Clapha 
June n 1 
Special Fa 1 8 fro I I 
an New ( \ ao Ker n 
\ n 1 Clay June wa nd Kast 
C1 10.500 
Special Day Keturn Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., and 6a 
PARIS SHORTEST? CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Via VHAVEN, DIEDII ut ROUEN 
PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS. 
Spec Ex] I s e Weekdays and Sundays, 
I I \ Cla ! I ! ‘ . 
Vie ‘ ’ j j in 
Lor n I Lan iy at pm 
Paris j vu . pu 
The M Dey f I n Jur 14,1 
i ( 1 ! i “ I “ pn 
I 1 t \V 
I ! ( I I ( ’ 
ue} e) 
Victoria (We j Par I ‘ j 
I B ( ! 
I I ‘ 
Pa Ss I t \ \ 1 4 
Fa S I I l 
lke I T 
. rf ] ‘ we 
Tr I j 
SOUTH OF KI h rALY V PZELULAND Ke. 
at ke r ' ‘ ll 
f the ¢ 






nd H 










RAILWAY. 


































SEASIDI 

TOURISTS’, FORTNIGHTLY, a1 PRIDAY ATURDAY 
to MON DAY r TUESDA) TICKETS, a ‘ fures, are 
trains to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Cremer, 
s n nes cl tor n-Sea, V 1 n-Nnaz i wiel 
Dover rt, 3 Alde h, § W Hun 

CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE 
id-on-Sea at Burnha n-( chi n Ticketa 























( YHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON FRAMED YHOCOLAT MENIER in 3 Ib. and 3 lb. 
bl LANOFOR TES for SALE, WIRE, or on the INSTAL- + PACKETS. 7 
: stl DENTS’ PLAN )FORTES . - From lif ineas BRE ‘CP AST, 
YACHT PIANOS (fT ne Keyboard e " 2 ne LUNCIUEON, and SUPPER, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORT! s . pa ” a _ a 
i igi Ai ore RSTRUNG PIANOS " = ” C Il O C O L A T M E N I E R. 
HORIZONTAL GRANDS... » 99 ” 4 Da Cc ogy | n 
exceeds 50 Tons, 
DIANOFOR TES for SALE or HIRE, by ane 
Beech in, Collard, and Erard. 
. : YHOCOLAT MENIER, 8 
ALEXANDRE E ORG AN MARMONIUMS, | Cees sae Riana 
From 6t >Guine New York, 


SOF IL E B RATED Sold Everywhere, 


AN Or 


‘LOUGH 


COMBIN 


and WARREN'S 


ATION AMI RIC: 
Fr wre 


WV EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
42, PICCADILLY. 


New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


RODRIGUES’, 


Great Ss sof SETS ave THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR 
rourn r me eta ‘ in S VER, ORMOLU yt aE OXIDIZED SILVER 
NSWERS WALTZ. By ALEX. S. POL Ait D BRASS, and LEATHER with SILVER MOUNTS 
= BEAUMONT. Bewitching ‘. Beautifully illus- | presstNnG CASES. DESPATC IT BOXES 
trated, 23., post free.—KLELN and Co., 3, Holborn-viad JEWEL BOXES ENVELOPE CASES 
CASES OF LVORY BRUSHES STATIONERY r ABINETS., 
KNIGHT COMMANDER f VILLA VICOZA <3 CARRIAGE CLOCKS, VRITING CASES 
GOLD MEDALS at the Pt ( Exhibitions t ; | INKSTANDS 


“ Qos’ 





JOHN B® LINSME AD ond 

















PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES ee TE Ix , 
are for Sule, for Hire, and on the Three-Years' System, The : AND ELEGANT ; aN sien, 
Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durabil : And arge and choice Assortment o ~ 
18. 30, nad 93, Winn a a | VWIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5 
— | ‘ny - bre St 
JURARDS’ PIANOS. ~Messrs. ERAR D, of [PRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS 
18, reat Marlborough mand 13.n » Ma With Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings,in Moruceo, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty uni the rr neeand l ss of Russia, Crocodile, and Pigsk n Leather \ 
V les. C P Nthe P lie th n { Sold | _—- »- a ‘ ve » 
pps rgd « Gillon pe BE HN on Pela ecg oe £5 5s. £10 10s., £15, £20, £30, to £100. 
fa ire. F nformation as to authenticity apply nis 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtaine PORTRAIT ALBU MS at RODRIGUES’, 































° “9 “- a iad + . -— 7 Pl a caoiy for Cartes—le ite and Cabinet Portraits, 10a. 6d, to £5, 
Jp RARDS PIANOS. _ COTTAGES, from | REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS. 
4 50 guineas. | PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Russia and Morocco, 
OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, al sizes, te »yhold 2to 12 ‘Port tits, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. | 
Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, IO D R IGUES’ MONOGRAMS 
= ews panes in — c JET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887, | E Original and Artistic Designs, 
+ 7 ° . Or brilliantly illuminated by 
\ OORE and MOORE. Pianos from 16} gs. and i Silver. re, and Colours. 
. to 108 gs. ins from 7 ga. to & :; Three-Years' | BEST a iE LIEF STAMPING, any col per 100, 
system, from 10s, 6d per Month, 0 sh. free | the New and Fasl le Ne pers, 
yore ios and 105, Bishopegate-within, I n, B.C | BALE PROGRAMMES, MENUS, and GUEST CARDS, 
_ —_ WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES. 
7 ane iP inne eit tin dimen aaa A VISITING NAME’ PLATE, elegantly Engraved, aud 100 
Dewy Seiromeeet Se aoe nest quality. superfine CARDS Printed, for 48. 6d. 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS | RopRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
33, GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON W. a -_ WATCHES. 
—- —-- jy ALKEI _ORYS T. AL CASE WATCHES. 
DL EYEL, Wi OLFF, and CO’S PIANOS, An Illustrated Cats of Watches and Clocks at 
EVERY DESCRIP TION FOR SALE OR HIRE, | ee KTR ee sad aie Remand sbeuak 





VGIDIUS.—TENNIS SILK SHIRTS for 


4GENTLEMEN., Plain, cre und fancy colours, stripe 
, «, il. each, 1 vita d 
V 


and CO. A 


check 


‘OETZM ANN 
BAKER STREET 


(PHOMAS 
: Spunor P 
Tunings 41, Poultry, London 


IL ANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month. 


















fre No hire char need if pu archased in six months : 6 ERATE m . 
oe most economical 7 ue ’ mode of obtaining a | Di — GENTLEME UN DE R- 
sally good p “4 forts o hire one (with the option of 4 32 to 48 inches chest; P. ante t »mateh, % 
purohesine 3 it if approve ~% ft he Manntac turers, TLLOMAS to 6s. 9d. each: Par 2s, Gd, to 
OETZMANN and © U.. 27, Baker-strect, | = as, 6d. the AM b rohely Self-Measure 
= | and Patterns free from the Sole Makers 
TAG ~ nm . ’ 4 Boultrs a 
DIANOS.—15s. per Month, Three - Years it. FORD and €0,, 41, Poultry, London, 
System Become the propert t l er if the pay a . re ~ i 
nts are kept uj There is n other house 1 Lond that AYGIDI Ss. The only PL: AN NE L SHIR: rs S 
ich really good pianos at 1) “ the 4 4 that never Shrink in Was hing, not if washed 10 s 


1 it 
m as the Manufacturers, THOMAS VE TAMA NN 
Baker-street, | R. 


t Sescmaee OSTEMANT cal CO, | AXGIDIUS 
27 A 4 


Write for Patterns and Self 5. assure 
FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


TENNIS FL ANNEL SHIR TS 


wh nd fancy « 





_AND 


27, BAKER STREET. 
| —_———__ - 


HIRI FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 


f Fon Ds EUREKA SHIN Ts cele 


‘AL MATER CO. 









and PIANOS — 








wr ha 
» by post 





ut ware oy 
within three ye 





















he exchange: 1 free if not approved o onth ’ . oe S ST PLPwYL S TIS 
Hilustrattons amd particulars pst free-—T. DALMATNE and guren FOR D'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Finshury-pa I idon. v¢ w I it : . P rt h J te Can ¢ Shirtings 
auaieal on ‘ ane the ted ‘Oxtor r mak FoR! S IMPROVED 
‘ a = ones . " , EUREKA SHTICTS, H sent free post 
YORD'S ‘J TANOS on SALE, with f stamps. for 274.,33+-—It. FORDand CO,, 41, Poultr 
cent dise ) int fo r cas sh, or 15s, per month (seco rnd . 
20s, 64. | ch om See Setee-geare Rise Stas “A ‘\HILBLAINS. CHAPS, AND 
of 0, STIS and C wa oh wa heer n-row, Hol n To | LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are 
oa a canaacaniibaaiieanione _ ; yer tR ME SIMON, recommended hy 
ral ‘ . . l ra ¢ “aris, and adopted hy every 
do LADIES.—SALE of NE W MUSIC, at [ia at Packion. Wideoms ana Sutelios tha 
a large reduction and post free All : *1eces Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant perfume, 
&c., ofall P i om- ro | an rives a velvety appearance, Bottles 
mence Ad., ¢ > we LADIES 4s. Hd, , | 
MorratTT, ledonian-t | J. BIMON, 34, Rue de Provence, Paris, ' 
NOTICE. ~—This advertisement only api Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, . 





} 


| 
| 




















The Steamers will be navigated ches ih the Inner lea 
i.¢., inside the fringe of Islands off the coast of Norway.tl 
securing smooth water; those of June 18 and July 23 will 
proceed to the North Cape, where the Sun may be sec hov 
the horizon at Midnight The Garonne and Chimborazo are 
fitted with electric light, hotand cold baths, &c. ne of 
yrder 
F. Greens and Co., 18, Fenchurel er 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co,, 5, Fenchureh-aver Londo! 
E.t For further particulars apply to the latter f 
Y ACHTING CRUISE TO THE LEVANT 
AND CRIMEA.—The Orient Company will dispatch 
their steam-ship CUZCO ns register, 4000-horse power 


3018 to 





from London on JULY 1 

Pirwus (for Athens), Constantin ( ' 
Yalta (for Livadia), Mudania ’ ! 
calling en route at various places in the Mediterranear Mr 

month of July is considered the pleasanteat time for ' 


¢ 
is fitted 





















in the Mediterranean and Black Sea. The Cuzco 
electric light, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest 
order 
Managers—F. Green and Co. 13. Fenchurch-arenue, Ef 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co., 5, Fenchureh-avenue, EA 
For terms and further particulars apply t ert 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 
or RS TO THE WEST COAST AND 
FIORDS OF NORWAY.—Quickest and cheapest r te 
The splendid new first-class steamer ST. SUNNIVA lea 
Leith and Aberdeen: mn JUNE 21 for Twelve Days’ Cruise, Fort. 
nightly thereafter. ll particulars and Handbook (3d.) may 
be had from W. A, MALCOI M, 102, Queen Victoria-street, h4 
SEWELLand CrowTHeR, 18, Cock pur-st., Charing-cross,8,W 
THOMAS Cook and Sos, Ludgate-cireus, E.C, ; and all Branch 
Offices : andGuionx COMPANY, 25, Water-street, Liverpo ! 
p AND 0. MAIL-STEAMERS 
. FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN a 
MIST, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, vii Every week. 
BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA COLOMBO ( HINA. STK AITS 
and JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA-1 
LAND and TASMANIA, and ALEX flee rnale¢ 5 week, 
ANDRIA 
DIRECT SERVICES from BR INDISI to EGY PTand the EAST 
Cheap Return ts 
For Partici ulars ap at the ¢ > eaden 
hall street, ;and ; n,S.W 
H°r MINE RAL SPRINGS OF BATH 
ly yield, 507,600 walls, Natural temp. 117 to 120 Falir 
The Baths were founded hy the Romans in the First Cer 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin A ffecti ! 





The Baths have heen recently enlarged and per 





expense, One of the greatest hy gien c physicis 

are the most mplete in Europe "hey 

Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Do mucheurs and Douche 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Roon 


forms of Shower and Medicated Baths, 
Pump. room. Address Manager for every information. 


HE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
SANATORIUM.—In one of the finest climates ij 
world for pulmonary complaints, 2300 ft. abo . 
osphere dry and exhilarati ne. 
hange their winter fora delis 
M 


Band Daily in the 












winter of the 
days of sunshine per annt 
CHARLES W. Jos Es 
ARTHUR FE. Jones. Esq 
}‘RESH AIR FOR VERY POOR 
CHILDREN.—For each 108. subscribed, a pale-faced 


pent-up little London Child can be boarded out for fourteen 












pinch During five seasons 201 have enjoyed these most del 
ous holidays. £700 most pressingly needed Rankers I 
and. C vunty, Islington.—A. STYLEMAN HERRING, Vicar St. 
Paul's, Clerkenwell, 45, Colebrooke Row, N. 
New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1#., post free, 
OMCOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRU CTOR. 
By 5 R. and W. EPPS. Describes fu and pre- 
scribes for Disease London J Sees and Co., 
4s *iecadilly 
TEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
4 PUBLISHED BY HURST ABD BLACKETY 
yw ready atallthe L 
tases AND RUE. By MAR GAR E T B. CROSS, 
DISHONOURED, Bs THEO G TF T, Author of “ Pretty 
Miss Bellev &e Ie 
LITTLE MISS COLWYN, hy ADELINE SERGEANT, 
\ r No Saint 
Cl rTING FOR PARTNERS By JOHN CORDY 
A MA eregy Author f ‘The Rapers of Regent's 
it Down,” &c 3 
TILL THE AT ASSIZE. By VERE CLAVERING, 
: dern Del 
ADA TR ISCOTT. By C aptain ANDI E W HAGGARD, 
Author of “ Dodo and I 
HURST AND Br ckETT, Lin ted. 


M AG NE SI A. 
n “a | tenet 1. nt 
iren. Ofa ( 


[)INNEFORD'S F ‘L U ID 
The beat remedy for Acidit 

lache, Gout, and In gest 
ute constitutions, ladies and 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicicus T eur, which has lately ¢ 
so much into public favour on acc 
wonderful properties of aiding Digest 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now he had of all t 
pal Wine and Sy Merchants 
DOYLE, 35, Crutehedfriars, Londen, B.C. 





Hea 





prine 


Sole Consignee—W, 










ns t \ } 4, 
vi at ' ! ! I cla 
I f j 
I vion, J ” Ww. I ( M weer 
NEW MUS. BI 


NOVEL BY )NETT-EDWARDS, 
( vn vs, & 





MONICA, 













‘AINT 
s 
SAINT MONICA, 
s 
‘AINT MONICA, A Wife Love Story 
s By Mrs. BENNETT-EDWAKI , f * The 
M n of U1 " , | ‘ i cen 
Clothu Loyella A 1 ‘ i nd 
He A 

I t 1 Ww ! l 
I ! SiImMrkix, M " it Kt 1% 

! 
oO Ripaw i 

\ WORLD | IN WHITE and Other Poems, 
° Author of ey vaore, ie M 







APAN. A magnificent PAIR of J APANE SE 






e BRONZE VASES ha 
NOW ON VIEW rhe ur " fs Tl 
Japan manufacture, and star ft. 1 ! fo“ithe 
peur Apply for particular 1 t vie ' Mew 
JACKSON, CLAYTON, and CU 4, Queen V ria-street 
London 






PETER ROBINSON. 
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Y Pn it 
44 Ma Hy 
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THE “REX” 
TAILOR-MADE SHIRT. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
White, all Linen Fittings, 46 6 for 26’- 
- Fine Linen Fittings, 5/6 6 for 32/- 
“ Extra Fine Linen, 76 6 for 42/- 
” Dress Wear, 56, 76, 9 6. 
» Specialite Pure Linen Shirt, 10/6. 


IN FOUR DAYS. 









SPECIAL ORDERS 








New Range of Coloured Oxfords, Cambrics, 
and Calcuttas for Shirts and Pyjamas. 







Write Patterna & Self-Mee nt Forms, 


PETER ROBINSON, 
GENTLEMEN’S DEPT., 


196, OXFORD ST., W. 


Si 









THE 
AND BEQUESTS. 


h three codicil 
. 


17, 1885), of ! . The 


WILLS 


m Old Hall, near 
died on March 12 last 
gistry on May 5, by was 


tobert Knowles 


£800 per 
rem: ains u og ueried ; 
trust, for the bene 
Mario mn Gertrude 


executo 


‘I he resi 


The 


lated Feb 


Ismore 


f Bl inkney 
vroved on May 


hi }¢ 


ornament, 
and dead stock, and 
and legacies to his executor, 
ges the settled estates under the will of his late brother, 


*hilip Pleydell live 
and late of Brymore, 

¢ t, Le rkel y “square, Ww ho 
on June 3 by Henry Hales 
‘leydell Bouverie, the sons, 
nal estate amounting to 
and the consumable 
ydell Bouverie ; 

», plate, and effects 
to his eldest son, 


He char 


£500 


he furniture 
iin j ite given 
s), to his wife, for ] an ‘i then to his ania eldest 
furniture, plate, and effects, wines and consumable 
shares in the Sun Fire Insur- 
hares in land, canal, and 


He iry al 
BON ; the 
res, &c., at Brymore 
» office, to his 
rigation companies, English or foreign, to his son Seymour ; 
£25,000 to h son George; an annuity of £400 to his and 29, 
daughters Mary and Alic vhile unmarried; and he makes Cairo, 
ms of his married ughters, Janet, Ellen, and May 5, 
Constance, to £10,000 each, exclusive of their shares of the 
funds under his marriage settlement He makes no 
further provision for his wife, as she is already amply pro- 
vided for. He |} £100 to his gardener. John Plane, 
and legacies to domestic servants. All his lands, tenements, 
messuages, and hereditaments, including the advowson of 
Nether Broughton, in the counties of t, Middlesex, 
and Leicester, and all other his real estate, he devises to his 
son Henry Hales. As to the residue of his property, he gives 
one sixth to each of his sons Henry Hales and Seymour; two 
and the remaining two sixths are to 


and all his 


dated 


said son; all his 


up the portic 


trust 


equeaths 


sSomerse 


sixths to his son George ; 


HARD FACTS 


The Editor of “Health.” the great 
authority on Hygiene, speaks in the 
highest praise of SALT REGAL, and 
recommends it for general use in 
Families for its 


Its marked distinction from saline 

Preparations in which Alkaline 
elements—so irritating to the 
Digestive organs = unduly pro- 


HARDEST FACT. 


The enormous popularity enjoyed by SALT REGAL at Home and 
evidenced by the rapidly increasing sales and the many Thousands of 


Abroad; 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


BOTTLES 2s. 9d. of all Chemists and Stores. 


ILLUSTR 


be divided into five equal parts, one of which he gives to, or 
upon trust for, each of his five daughters. 

will (dated Oct. 13, 
Freeman, formerly of Leamington, Warwickshire, 
Yewden Lodge, 
proved on May 28 by Mrs. 
William Frederick Holt Beever, and 
the nephew. 
the United Kingdom amounting to over £98,000, The 
makes a specific bequest to his daughter, Ell: 
annum, upon trust, 


1e of his estate he leaves to Mrs 
will (dated 


executrix, the 
»000. The 
de Vises, ant 


idue of his personal estate 


ll (dated May 10, 1876), witl 


e amounting to over £56,000, 
wellery, 
ally be queathe d), pictures, books, 
wines and consumable 


Bridges : 


Lord Fitzwalter, with 
bequeaths four several sums, 
upon trust, 
of real estate 
under the will of his said brother ; 
county of Kent or elsewhere he devises so that it may g¢ 
devolve with the estates devised by the will of Lord Fitzwalter. 
The residue of his personal estate he 
Eleanor Plumptre. 

The will (dated March 4, 
March 5, 
James Frederick Hutton, J.P., 
Dale-street, 
was proved at the 


purchase 


Hutton and Reginald William Hutton, the 
the value of the 
The testator gives several pecuniary leg 
of which she may devote to charitable 
to children, 
pictures, effects, wines, horses and carriages he 
his wife, excepting some : 
enjoyment of during life or widowhood ; he 
his wife an 
maintaining 


directions are given as to his Gambia and 
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businesses. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or widowhood, and 
then for his children in equal shares. 
The will of Lady Bazley, who died on May 1, wife of Sir 
Thomas S. Bazley, Bart., of Hatherop Castle, Fairford, was proved 
Lucie Evelyn Beever, on June 5 by the executors, Sir Thomas 8. Bazley, Gardner S. 
James Henry Richards, Bazley, and Frederic P. Bulley, Esqs., at the sum of £52,201. 
of the personal estate in The testatrix bequeaths £500 each to her son, Gardner S. 
Bazley, and her sons-in-law, Colonel Edward P. Leach, V.( 
C.B., R.E.. and F. P. Bulley, Esq., of Marston Hill, Fairford ; 
also £2000 to the London City Mission; £2000 to the Man- 
chester City Mission ; and £1000 to the Church of England 
Temperance Society for the Manchester Diocese—all these 
legacies being free of duty. The residue, together with certain 
reversions, is left to her surviving husband. By her Ladyship’s 
demise, the estate of Childswickham, near Broadway, passes to 
Is (both her son, Gardner 8S. Bazley ; and other property, to the value 
of £450,000, over which Lady Bazley had powers of appoint- 
t, is divided, in the proportions named by the will, among 
vl life interest in 


James Robert 
and late of 
Hambleden, Bucks, who died on Nov. 27 last, 


IS88) of Mr. 


the executors, the value 
»> testator 
1 Constance, and 
for her for life, or while she 
£6250 Railway Debenture Stock, upon 
fit of his son Vernon; and: legacies 

Thorole 1, Ethel Augusta Browning, : 

Mr. W. F. H. Beever and Mr. J. H. Richards. 
. Beever. 

April 6, 1888), with two codici 
2 William alten Block, late of 41, 
gardens, South Kensington, who died on April 25 
oved on May 24 by Mrs. phe y Block, the widow, 
value of the pers amounting 


26, 1889), of Mr. 
men 
her son and five daughters, subject to a partis 
favour of her husband, Sir Thomas 8. Bazley. 
testator bequeaths £2000 to Jane Dart ; The will (dated March 21, 1889) of Miss Mary 
1 bequeaths all his real estate (if any) Bartrum, late of 26, Bolton-street, Piccadilly, 
to his wife, for her own April 23 last. was proved on May 23 by Walter 
Bartrum, Arthur Reynolds Bartrum, and Hugh 
Mortimer, cousins of the deceased, the executors, the 
personal estate exceeding £32,000. There are 
nt, various freehold and leasehold houses to different membe 
who died on April l last, her family, and pecuniary and specific leg 
20 by the Rev. Henry Western Plumptre, servants, and others. The residue of her property she 
the surviving exec utor, the value of the personal the said Walt on Bartrum. 
The testator bequeaths all The will (dated Sept. 20, 1888) of Mrs. Charlotte Ke mole, 
plate (except a few articles specific- widow of the Rev. Charles Kemble, Rector of Rath, late of 
articles of household use and Cowbridge House, Malmesbury, Wilts, who died on Jan. 26 
stores, horses and carriages, last, was proved on May 21 by Charles Adams Kemble, Stephen 
to his wife, Dame Louisa  Cattley — and Henry Kemble, the sons, the executors, 
servants, and others. the value of the personal estate amounting to over £15,000. 
The testatrix leaves the presentation plate of her late husband 
to be divided between her said sons; the advowson of the 
rectory or vicarage of Malmesbury and the advowson of the 
rectory or vicarage of St. Mary, Westport, to her daughter 
Charlotte, she accounting to her general estate for £1000 in 
respect thereof ; the advowson or right of presentation to the 
District Church of Christchurch, Mount Sorrell, Leicestershire, 
and the advowson or right of presentation to the District 
Church of St. Stephen, South Lambeth, to her daughter Janet 
Nona; and some other bequests. The residue of her real and 
personal estate she leaves to her three sons and seven daughters 


ynal estate 
Ke nnelly 
who died on 
Eecl ston 

Lennox 
value of 


gifts of 


1887). of the Rev. Sir the 


1885, and Feb. 11, 
late of Goodneston Park, 


July 16, 
ge Bridges, Bart., 
Rectory, Lincoln, 


rs of 
acies to relatives, 
gives to 


er Ecclest 


furniture, 


£300, 


£800 as a jointure for his wife; and 
amounting together to £21,000, 
for life, and then to be laid out in the 
to be held with the estates devised 
all his real estate in the 
» and 


for his wife, 


gives to his sister, Mrs. 


with three codicils (two 
and the other Feb. 15, 1890), of Mr. 
late of Victoria Park, Rusholme, : 
Manchester, who died on March 1 last, at Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
Manchester District Registry, on 2 sale of work at the Royal Caledonian 
Hutton. the widow. James Arthur Caledonian-road, Holloway, to aid in providing means to send 
sons, the executors, Orphan children for a seaside holiday. Princess Louise 
announced that the Queen had entrusted her with a sum of 
acies to his wife, part money to spend at the stalls for her Majesty. 
purposes ; and legacies The Royal Harwich Yacht Club regatta was sailed on 
His furniture, plate, June 9 in splendid weather. In the first match for yachts 
bequeaths to exceeding 40 tons rating, the first prize of £50 was taken by 
articles which she is only to have the the Yarana, and the second prize by the Thistle. ‘The sweep- 
also bequeaths to stake match was won by the Wendur, the Vanduara being 
annuity of £600 during life or widowhood, she second, and the Lethe third. The match for yachts not 
and educating his children under age. Special exceeding 40 tons rating was won by the Creole, with the Deer- 
Manchester hound second. In the 20-ton match the Velzie beat the Dragon. 


1889), 


ISS89, in equal shares. 


opened on June 9 
Asylum in the 


Mrs. Annie 


personal estate amounting to over £39,000. 


grandchildren, and po ey 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Salt Regal 


Patent Rights Protected Throughout the World. 


An appetising and Refreshing Tonic.—A Thirst Quencher for all 
occasions.—_A morning ‘‘ Pick-me-up.”—A High-class Effervescing, 
Antiseptic Salt, develops Ozone, the Principle of Life.—Prevents 
and Relieves Flatulence, Nausea, Giddiness, Heartburn, Acidity, 
Palpitation, Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, Feverishness, Irritation 
of the Skin, Weariness, &c. Corrects all impurities arising from 
errors of diet—eating or drinking. 


CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS 


FROM 


Dr. JOHN MUTER, P’.R.S.E., 


Past President of the Society of Public Analysts; Ex * of the Analyst” ; Author ‘Manuals of 4 ralytical 


and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of Materia Medica,” 


‘3 hereby 0 Lertify that I have examined the above-named article 
(SALT REGAL), with the following results :— 


“ That it is an effervescent saline compounded from 
ABSOLUTELY PURE INGREDIENTS. 

When it is placed in contact with water the chemical combination 
which ensues results in the formation of two of the best-known saline 
aperients, and addition to these there is also developed a small 
quantity of an oxidising disinfectant tending to destroy any impurities 
present in the water used. 

“‘T have not before met with a so well-manufactured and ingenious 
combination, at once perfectly safe and yet so entirely efficient for 
the purposes for which it is recommended.” 


SALT REGAL, when regularly used, is a certain guarantee of health. One draught per week 
will maintain health, while a daily draught will restore health to the debilitated. SALT REGAL 
revives and never depresses. Every traveller or voyager should carry a bottle of SALT REGAL. 
It relieves the torture of sea-sickness. 


If not procurable from the nearest Chemist, a Postal Order for 2s. 94. 


to the MANAGER, SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 
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Good Complexion! 
ano LVice Flands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there 1s no advantage so easily secured. 
rhe regular use of a properly prepared Soap 1s one of the chief means ; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by prover care. 















FROM 


Mr. J. L. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for the Skin, London. 


« TL ROM time to time I have tried very many different 
“ Soaps, and after five-and-twenty years careful ob- 
“servation in many thousands of cases, both in 

“ Hospital and private practice, have no hesitation in stating 

“that none have answered so well or proved so _ bencficial 

“to the skin as Pears’ Soap. Time and more extended 

“trials have only served to ratify this opinion which I first 

“expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to increase my 

“confidence in this admirable preparation ” 


| i : 















O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chopping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 

maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing propertics, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 

























TABLETS & BALLS: 
PEARS’ Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. PEARS 


SOAP. (The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) SOAP 
s 


A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d, 


“AND A NICE LITTLE Boy — 
4, ~ HAD ANICE CAKE OF 


WORTHY OF WASHING THE HANDS OF THE POPE” 
Ss = INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
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FLORILINE THE MEXICAN J J 
FOR THE TEETH AND on MATE renewer COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ C0.'S 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


— ———— - —— —— 
















“SWIFT” SAFETIES from £12 each, * MARLBORO” CLUB TRICYCLES, 


SE NOTICE. or £1 per Month. from £18 each, or 30g, per Month 


66 ¢ 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the Prevents the Halr from falling off, ~~ 3 | | F2 9 / 

World, | Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL | P<) 

: il ta ’ o PRET | COLOUR, 7 | ! 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. | Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant AND i) 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, odour. | oo, 
: es ei - Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, éé 3 \ wy 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, | or even white linen. | q | 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER | 
Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from me meoded. 

sweet herbe and plante. OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. ( -Y¥( | ES 

* 


2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be Works: COVENTRY. London: 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT, Manchester: 9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS. 


a ieee oe obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN Paris: Rue du 4 Septembre. Boston, U.S.A.: 239, Columbus Avenue. 
Pe SER DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. CATALOGUES FRER. GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM. 











EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES 





AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 













at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London. , ’ a _—=— = 
Travelling cxpenses are not charged, however distant the i : == —_—— a 
residence may be. = : - es “ 





Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON,” 


SC sano ln sae | MAPPI N & 





VELLING BAGS x DRESSING CASES, 


with all their latest Improvements. 


J/EBB’S ™ 





BUILDINGS 


ale | MOURNING WAREHOUSE, ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST FREE. 
PETER ROBINSON | Bsssnvrs toxoox OXFORD STREET, W.; POULTRY (“‘dtisc:"), CITY, LONDON, 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


June 8,amid great popular enthusiasm. A large number of 
foreigners were present at the ceremony. Among the flags 
exhibited the French colours were very conspicuous, and were 
much noted. 

The Emperor and Empress of Germany on June 5 reviewed 
the Queen of Prussia’s Guards, and were received by the people 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Next day the Emperor reviewed 
the Cuirassiers and the 2nd Uhlans Guards Regiments.—The 
Crown Prince of Italy arrived on the Prussian frontier on the 
Sth, in a special train from St. Petersburg, and, after a brief 
delay, proceeded to Berlin. At Potsdam he was warmly wel- 
comed by the Emperor William. He went to the New Palace 
to pay his respects to the Empress, and afterwards rode out 
with the Emperor to inspect the Cavalry. It is proposed by 
the German military authorities to set about the construction 
of new strategical railways, the outlay involved not to exceed 
20,000,000 marks, 


The Emperor of Austria, in 
Hungarian Delegations at Buda on June 7. 
year no essential change had occurred in the general political 
situation, nor in the relations with the Balkan countries. The 
friendly relations of all the Powers strengthened his hope 
that peace would be maintained in the future as in the past. 
But his Majesty urged that Austria must continue her pre- 
cautionary military measures, availing herself of the technical 
progré ntly made in gunnery and the art of fortifica- 
tion.—At the sitting of the Austrian Delegation on the 9th, 
Count Kalnoky said that no change had taken place with 
regard to the relations of Austria-Hungary with the Powers. 


receiving the Austrian and 
said that since last 


ss rece 
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In reference to Servia, he stated that he had leis advised 
the maintenance of friendly relations between that State and 
Russia.—The Archduke Franz Ferdinand d’Este left Vienna 
on the 9th for Paris and other European capitals. The object 
of the journey is said to be chiefly matrimonial.—The locusts 
in Hungary continue to do a large amount of damage. 

Thousands of acres in the county of Torontal have 
devastated. Three thousand persons are employed in destroy- 
ing the insects in that county alone. 

The ceremony of consecrating three Russian first-class 
torpedo-boats, built at Elbing, in Prussia, took place at Copen- 
hagen Roads on June 6, in the presence of the members of the 

tussian Legation. The boats sailed in a few days for the 
Black Sea.—The Czar has bought of a pheasant-breeder in 
Hampshire 1000 pheasants for his preserves near the Gulf of 
Bothnia, 

The United States House of Representatives have passed the 
Silver Bill, drawn by the Republican Caucus, by 135 to 119 
votes, after rejecting an instruction in favour of free 
coinage. 


been 


Ontario has been visited by another terrific storm, a lake- 
side town being submerged, and a vast quantity of property 
destroyed. 

Lord Kintore, in opening the South Australian Parliament, 
touched upon the increasing prosperity of the colony, and 
stated that the Legislature would be at once invited to take 
the necessary steps to carry into effect the resolutions adopted 
at the recent Federation Conference in Melbourne. 
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Chests, Canisters, Bags, or Packets, invariably bear, 
the Company's Registered Trade Mark, as above 
representing England, Ireland, and Scotland—the Uni 





All packages containing the United Kingdom Tea Company's Teas, whether 
asa Cinarantee of Quality, 
ulies, 


viz. Three La 
ted Kingcom. 


TEA FIRST HAND. 





UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY’S TEAS 


FIRST HAND, DIRECT FROM IMPORTER TO CONSUMER. 
USED ALE OVERS Tae Woh LD. 
NOTHING LIKE THEM ANYWHERE! 

DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS CARRIAGE PAID. 


Hoyune & Assam - - 


Of excellent quality. 


Congou & Assam - 


Thoroughly good Tea. 


Oopack & Cachar Assam 


Of great strength and fine quality. 


Kaisow & Darjeeling 


The May pickings covered with Bloom. 


**" Choicest Ceylon & Darjeeling - £3/m a lb. 


Of superb quality, and highly recommended as a most Delicious Tea. 
*.* SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Teas at 1/6 a Ib. and upwards, packed, in 7, 10, 14, and 20 Ib. Canisters without extra charge. 


An interesting Book on Tea, containing numerous Illustrations, recently published by the Company, will be 
forwarded along with Samples of Tea (all free of charge) on application. The Directors re 
Public to READ the BOOK, to TASTE the SA 





- J/= alb. 
1/3 2 lb. 
1 /G 2 lb. 
1/S a lb. 


RVEYORS OF 7p 





House o oF Youse or cowno'® 








respectsally ask the 
PLES, and to JUDGE for THEMS 





MAN. 





The Directors of the UNITED KI NGDOM TEA COMPANY distinctly affirm that the Company’s 
system of I TRST HAND TRADING enables Consumers to be absolutely independent of the MIDDLE- 
By dealing with the UNITED KINGDOM TEA 
Kingdom can obtain Teas of the very choicest quality, FIRST HAND, direct from the Mincing Lane 
Market, at lowest Market Quotations, thus avoiding all intermediate profits. 
Delivered at Customers’ own Doors, anywhere, CARRIAGE PAID. 


A RIGHT ROYAL BOON!!! 


anyone throughout the 


COMPANY, 








Proprietors of Hotels, and Managers of Large Institutions, will find it most advantageous using these Teas in their Establishments. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limiteo, 


MINCING LANE, 


Offices—21, 


Duty Paid Stores—IMPERIAL WAREHOUSES, 


LONDON. 


LEMAN STREET, LONDON. 











Grand Hétel Bernascon 
of the most renowned and best 
i atr mised by Royal Family. 300 
me fined table. Large gardens: lawn- 
BERNascos, Proprietor 


IX-LES-BAINS.- 

et de Europe One 
es in E 
sunny chambers, 
tennis 


AUSANNE, 





Hotel Gibbon. 
endid garden, shady terraces, V7 here 

yd Fall of the Roman Emp re 
fect : a rms.—EMILe Rirrenr, Proj r. 


L U C E RNE. Hotels § Sc shweizerhof and 
“ n extra floor and two new lifts added 

pg Schw 4 orb - The electric light is supplied in the 500 

rooms ; no charge fur lighting or service 

HAUSER Farres, Pr pri etors. 


pa, & 
} 


,UCERNE. 
Jomfortable English 
1. Large garden. 
First 


—Pension New Schweizerhaus. 
ind American home, near Boats 
Extensive views of Alps, lake, and 
mendations. Pension, from six 
Josgeru Kost Pri prietor. 


M4103 A, UPPER ENGADINE, 
SWITZERLAND 
ad HOTEL BURSA AL. Contains over 2 hed- 
sand magt 8 ns, law ennis ¢ 
nsand shelters, class-covered callerics, | 
< 1 English systen f drainage. Boating 
promenades Eng! “h resident physician. 


church. Apply for terms a particulars to 
— Hotel 


MANAGER, Mal ja-Kursaal, Sw 
N ILAN. 
4 situated, full s 


principal object 
comfort and ra 
Biscione and Bel lev ue, 


CRREN, 
M Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the most beautiful 
epots in Switzerland. This Hote! is just reiuilt in ston 
and has all modern improve ments and comfort; elects c 
light in every room. Resiience of English Cha) lain. La 
tennis. Museum. Telephonic communication with the ihate i 
Steinbeck, Lauterbrunnen. 


medical reco! 


tzerland. 


de Rome. _Admirably 


cA ; 
“BOWELLA FREKES. 


View of Lake 


‘Switzerland. —Grand Hotel des | 





£2 


HALP-CHRONOMETER 
sows stles 
mowram rechiy emblazoned. 


rr YUN BENNETT, 6, Cheapside, London, 


climates 
case, With 
post.—Sir 


| £20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inecription emb 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


or mahogany. 


In oak 


| Guineas extra. 


—The 


SiR JOHN BENNETT, Lrtp. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


£210. hc 


KEYLESS WATCH 
manship, with key less 


amd safe 
perfect for 


action, air 


’” 
“SIR JOHN. A 
STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS {PLATE 
WATCH, accurately timed for all 
lin thirteen actions, In massive 18-carat 


Free and safe per lilustrated ¢ 


£5 5s, a List 


i-plate English Keyles- Lever, je 
crystal elise 
Air, damp, and dust tight. 


lazoned to order, swell 





With brcket end «hick, Three 


Estimates for Turret Clocks, 


In return for £10 NOTE, 


per post, 
time 


damp, 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


italogues post free, 


SILVER KEYLESS 
LEVER 
ThecHeAPESE WATCH EVE 
GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 


| JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
! Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, B.C. 


NZINE COLLAS.—Ask for “ Collas. 
‘LEANS GLOVES. CLEANS DRESSES. 
ANS G CLEANS DRESSES. 
SA} CLEANS DRESSES. 





)LLAS, —Buy | 
t, OIL, 

ROLL, 

TU WE, 


| OC 
TA 
TA 

I 


ROM FU RN 


pene COLLAS. —T ry ~ Collas. 
See the word COLLAS onthe Label and Cap. 
Extra refined, nearly odourless, 
On using becoming quite odourless, 





peas COLLAS. ~~ sk for 
Prep aration, and take no other. 

old every where, 64., Is., and Is. 6d. per Bottle, 

Agents iz SANGER and’SONS, 489, Oxford-street, W. 


OF pacee sare HAIR.—Robare’s AU REOLINE 
ywoduces the beautiful golden colour so much ad d, 
Ww treated persecety harmless. Price 5s. 6d, and 10s, 6d. 
principal Perfumers and Chemists thre ughout the 
Agents, R. HOVEN DE N and SONS, 31 and 32 Berners-st., 
beauty, and work- 


und dust tight. I KALTBAD, near Lucerne. 
' sole Rigi Establishment, sheltered from the north 
Iai lway station tothe Rigi -Vi itznau,the most interest- 
Pension from 7 to 12 francs. Upwards of 
SRGESSER-FAADES, Proprietor. 


IT IS AN ACKNOWLEDGED FACT 


that JORDAN WATER is used_at the 
Court of his Majesty the German Emperor 
on the occasion of the Holy Communion. 
The same water isalso used by several other 
High Families in Germany; and any« 4 
wishing ire ~ 8 pious rarity ca 
get it ) a ULIUS  sS¢ HIERTZ, 
Grimma (Saxeny), w in the fullest guaran- 
tee as to its ccnuincness, 
Price 1%. per Bottle ¢ periege paid, 
payable on delivery, 


* Collas ” 


a LADY'S GOLD 


winds. 
ing Alpine railway, 
400 beds, 





Ww ATC H. A fine 
meter balance, 
ah PRODUCE D. 
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“FASHIONS IN FUR seem to grow gh 3) 5 : NOVELTIES AT JAY’S. 


every year more tasteful and more artistic d it 
i i a & ic, and i “As usual at this season of the year, Jay’s Mourning Warehouse, 


Regent-street, is to the fore with asplendid assortment of new materials 
for summer wear. To the fact that grey is the prevailing colour this 
season is attributable the numberless shades of that favourite tint 
on view at this house, Biack grenadine will also be much worn, and 

j 4 artisti ies whic rae . ? in this material there is an endless variety of designs among those 
and fitted with an artistic skill which were totally f at Jay's. In silks, brocades will this year take the lead, the patterns 


p , a © TI a 7 being mostly small and detached, the floral designs being specially 
unknown some ten or fifteen years ago. This is attractive and handsome in the extreme.”—Court Circular. 


especially the case at the International f fap aa MOURNING 
; a . 


Fur Store, 163 and 198, Regent-street, 4g 
“Tn reply to many Inquiries, we recommend the Matson Jay. 


where the latest novelties in fur garments of the EP a '9* | V “This house, long established, makes mourning a spectalty, and is 
, “ excelle! by no other house in London or Paris for the beauty of the 


best quality and smaitest design may always be ee ‘ yy work, the quality of the materials, or the style of manufacture.” 


nat Wee), —=sMOURNING ORDERS IN THE 
Te hon COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Jay's experienced Assistants and Dressfitters travel to any 


INTE . , F » Ay part of the kingdom free of expense to purchasers. They take with 
j y ; Jit oy them Dresses, Mantles, and Millinery, besides Patterns of Materials, 
ber f all marked in Plain Figures, and at the same price as if purchased at 


Manufacturing Furriers, Y HI} ~ pt ail \f the warehouse, Reasonable estimates are also given for Household 
} ae F Mourning. 


JAY’S, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
57, NEW BOND ST, 3 57, NEW BOND ST., 


LONDON. LONDON. 





is a certain fact that the fur garments of the 


present day are cut with a precision and accuracy 











ORIGINATORS ( pee | ORIGINATORS 


INVENTORS, 


y ‘ 
OF THE T, = of : __ae OF THE 


BRACELET WATCH. PATENTEES, , . : : Ve 2 ; : . a Ay NU 'TURERS BRACELET WATCH. 








LE ROY’S Gold Registered Bracelet, to fit : ’ LE ROY et FILS’ New LEVER 
any Watch, £3 10s. sracelet. 


NEVER WANT WINDING. 


PERFECT TIMEEKEEPERS. 








LARGEST | (est G sex UL >, | FROM 
STOCK UDA WHA c= | £7 10 0 
in the aan tS at , to 


WORLD. REE 100 Gs. 


Gold Registered Watch Bracelet, complete CHAIN BRACELET WATCH, The only Compensated Bracelet made. 
(Keyless), £7 10s. with Ruby Face and Diamonds, from 20 to 60 Gs. Guaranteed to 1 minute per week. £15 10s. 


ADAMS'S THE OLDEST AND| acu BATHS OF HOMBURG "sess 




















I | TI “THE QUEEN” The HOMBURG WATERS are very salutary in DISEASES of the STOMACH and 
U ‘ | ‘ E LIVER, and attacks of GOUT. Unrivalled SUMMER CLIMATE. The Mountains’ PURE ani 
~ ls . he ‘sitation in recommending its use.—- | BRACENG AIR contributes largely to invigorate the system, and is very beneficent a, WERVOUS 

AFFECTIONS. = PINE, MOOR, and GAS ATHS, hichly 
HEY Water 


Sela a Grows, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, | recommended for Rheumatism. INHALATIONS from Fenanaian Salt F 
O | | S H., Oilmen, &c. for AFFECTIONS of the THROAT and LUNGS. [Excellent Orchestra Regimental Bands, Grand 
wn 


MANUFACTORY: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. Balls, Réunions, Illuminations, Fireworks, Theatre, Concerts, Children’s and Rustic Fétes. TEA TENNIS 
GROUNDS. Cricket and Croquet. Shooting and Fishing. Comfortable Hotels and Private Honuses at 
moderate prices. Magnificent Kurhaus. Splendid Ladies’ Conversation and Reading Rooms, Café, Billiards, with 

Vast and Beautiful Park, with Orangery, Deliclouw. Walks, and 


pe E a: As S Ly, iw NEW SPRING PAI p ATTERNS Carriage Drives. charming Knvirons. New Bathing house: : Kaiser Wilhelm Bad, 
Se Oe gevllls ~— SPEARMAN’S SERGES, — 
SS ta lrederlor ital STREETERS DIAMONDS 


—— oe FRE For Gentlemen, from 2/11 to 129. WHITE & MODERN CUT 
e. Ww) ds | For Girls and Boys, from 1/3} the yard. MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
ou 4 Wf } 4 All the Latest and most Fashionable ig N EW BON D SW. LONDON. 

By Wy Dy: Jf COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS. 

. 7 RY Wn, Fy of v! E ‘ PATTERNS POST FREE. This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN’S SERGES 


are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL lp UGHox RAT —USED— 5 
UTILITY. TRADE q BY ALL NATIONS 


OF THE EARTH. 























ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY . “7 am 
pon ‘tT 


2 SPEARMAN ano SPEARMAN, | (Eta 


PLYMovotTsH. 


PHILLIPS'S 
“ TOILET AQUARIUS” 


(REGISTERED TITLE.) 
ROYLES’ oq. Manufactory, MANCHESTER. 


PATENT, ; A Novel and Ornamental arrangement of Water- 
Container for Toilet purposes, entirely superseding 
the Toilet Jug. No muscular effort required. The 
water flows into the basin by simply pulling - ‘ 
forward the handle. No lifting of a heavy jug. Lecture on ‘‘ROUGH ON RATS.”—“ This is what killed your poor father, Shun 
A boon to Ladies. it. Avoid anything containing it throughout your future useful (?) careers. We 

It is made of the finest Doulton Earthenware. older heads object to its especial ‘Rough’ness.”’ It also destroys MICE, 
he Container in meuatel em on ROACHES, BUFFALO BUGS, BEETLES, BED BUGS, FLIES, WATER BUGS, 
ecg eB I wy CROTON BUGS, MOTH, INSECTS, HEN LICE, POTATO BUGS, SPARROWS, 
Breakages avoided. RABBITS, SQUIRRELS, CHIPMUNKS, GOPHERS, CATS. 


COMPLETE TOILET SET, 


In Ivory Colour, with Gold Sprays of Flowers 
on Container, 


#5 Ss. 


Many other Patterns in Stock, 
l 











ui) 


ix Rr 








7d. and 1s. Boxes at Chemists only. 


Special Directions for Bed Bugs, Flies, Moth, 
Hen Lice, Sparrows, &c., with boxes, 


HER MAJESTY’S POTTERS AND CLASS MANUFACTURERS. 
Telegrams: “ Ceramic, London.’’) Founded 130 Years ago at (Telephone No. 3544. 


175, 177, 179, OXFORD STREET, W. 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
Lonvon, E.C. Wholesale only. 
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avassrone-sac. PERRY & CUS VIADUCT WATCH, THE RACES. 
Sold. 2 ¢: 


Over 50,000 


PRICH aT ae PRICE 


Peano ingen /6 | =) 10/6 CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


trong Lock and | [ > / 
mplete th S We ! In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition, 


HACH,. - } : BACH. | New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 
SRE 'NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 


The only cheap watch that will give entire satisfaction and has Quick Winding Keyless Action. Th: HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
un 


FISH = R’S Case is Nickeled, with a double back, and the Hands are set from the outside. The Dial is enamelled, and has s . 
| seconds, Movement jewelled in 4 holes. Ladies’ Size, 12s. 6d.; Silver Cases, Ladies’ and Gents’ Size, 22s. Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
B E ATR | Cc E BAG PERRY and CO., Limited, 18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
° PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
LT ene Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 
ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s, 6d. 
A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! “ar ane bagper dy 
sie Telegraphic Address : “ Negretti, London.” 








MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


: ae = «ty, / 
< GEE is. eo sie 
— Pe oid SY ; AM 
le Centre, Morocco . a : ‘ F § 
wints, Ivery Brushes : Na) ‘ . : ~ ry 
aper : — ~ | UE EY ge. 
g a 4 




















th and Nail Brushes 





omb, Haltr-Brush, . 
ors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 


‘ -w.. | | "4 et XS) ; / ~~ y ie ’ RX es 
S, FISHER, 188, STRAND. A \ oo. ae /JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
,] ’ a : _ aN and Camp, and ofl: ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


SWANBILL BELTS e . | Gro 
legietoreds. rice Ste, 6 | a 4 | 
Sam | Ne om» PE, Oriental 

















Alnd Health, again, crowns Cannon The 


€ He Genuine only is 
Ls 3 > signed JEWS- 
"az3 puny & Brown, 
Posy Q @, re La All Perfumers & 
- Chemists, 1s, 6d, 
and 2s, 6d. Pots, 


Then BEECHAM’S PILLS, if oraey 





of sy mane try 


at retain her 


iho ate ea — yy is Joy rul I Hg He alth, NY | as New Tilustrated  Catabages for 1890 now ready. 
Why, i ‘THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.’’ 


send 
ustrated Belt and Corset Key post free 
Honours—Sydney, 1879. 


ADDLEY BOURNBE, | | ; will rule us all. : /\ re gyanes, IT 


LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, / Z IZ . 
Tt, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA (late of Pileeadilly). Ys > Caleutta, 1883. 


LIBERAL PRICES PAID 

for Choice Specimens of 
White, Black, or Pink. 

SPINK & SON, 
Diamond & Peart Merchanta, 

2, Gracechurch St., Cornhill, | 


- ondon. 
Est. 17 nder the Patronage | Price from 15 guineas; 


fi. MC the Queen. | or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 





“Nothing can be better. wanbill Silk Elastic Belt isa . ; A tr : f b l] : YEARS EARS 
he it u Belt I rec mmens yall ung mothers, for ‘ 4 mus 2@ a ) IN USE. 








Telegrams; “ Spink, London,” 








IN MACHINES His Gun, wherever shown, has always 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
. Y - | buy at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on 
For ALL PURPOSES. } approval on receipt of P.O.0., and remittance returned if, on 
) a | receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trialallowed. A choice 

a 
bd of 2000 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing every novelty 


y ' . Z : nf | in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 50s, to 50 guineas; B.-L. Re- 

Absolute Accuracy. 5 - r © ’ volvers, from 6s. 6d. to 1008. Send six st amps for New illus 
~ trated Catalogue for season 1800, now ready, embracing every 

3 Gun, Rifle, and Revolver up to date; also Air-Cane, and 


Great Economy. 7 , ae neue Implement Sheets. For conversions, new barrels, Pin Fires to 


o Central Fires, Muzzleloaders to Breechloaders, re-stocking, 
, we have a staff of men second to none in the trade, 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. — — * SPECIAL.—We sell Guns, &c., at one profit _on first-cost of 
> manufacture; Re-stocking, from 15s.; Pin Fires altered to 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens; and sold by Druggists and Patent Medicine | (iittial Fires fro ym Be, | New Barrels, from £2 to £10; ML, 
ocks 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock- " 
Bo altered to C,-F. B.-L., from 60s., with B.-A. Le ; and from 
work Mechanism a Specialty. Vendors everywhere in xes, Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. S03, with Bar Le # my “ine luding new hammers, and making up 

= — as new; Altering Locks to ay bo 7% 128, 


— Lower Loveday-street, 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS | “TOUR =F C. E LEWIS, witestsciixa etanisied' isso, 
ONE AND TOUCH IS SUPERB.” lubinstein. ’ . 
CONDUCTED. “I do not hesitate to say that your Serene * Ferns, Birminghass.” 


— Th WV instruments fulfil all that is required of the 
) — . " | e finest Pianos made, both as regards their 
Patent Business transacted by | inkelmann beautiful singing tone and excellent touch.” R I M M E L’S 
V. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. (ZetTTER & WINKELMANN, BRUNSWICK.) Wagner. 



































“A 2” Class, for Workmen. 


MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and CO, beg to announce to their patrons and the public that 


° 
they have secured the Sule Agency for these world-renowned Pianofortes, which equal in 
LEWELLAN MACHINE Co., BRISTOL. os respect the finest productions of the best makers, t he ‘prices heing considerably 
— ewer. OVERSTRUNG Vertical Grands from 6§ Guineas. OVERSTRUNG Horizontal | 
: , : Grands from 320 Guineas. May be had on the One, Two, and Three Years’ System. P 
s A Tonic and 


‘ ¥ ‘ aad 

4 F AC ‘T.—Hair 4 olour Wash. By damping Liberal Cash Discounts. Lists and Testimonials of these superb instruments (as well a 
“ ep ~~ parati a po ts original c« . ae | those of their own make) sent post free on application. | Ref hi 

Music Publishers to H.M. the, Queen and , elreshing 


71, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, | “4 
Robe H. the Prince of Wales, . . 
rt Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington ‘St. Regent St., London, W. . Kam “Tolle an 























r- UPTUR E\ HANOKERCHIEFS. SNOW WHITE BLEACH Complete 
(HERNIA, —_— Set of Saumples 

Wo-1 4 tt ete : ovate themlves by eaten an 

Wearing useless trusses an te cain Be re Guide Free. 


NEW APPLIANCES 9/0, 12 S per da ~. All Goods Guaranteed GLYCERINE 
PURE LINEN. 
are made to suit every form of Kupture. and are SEND 
: a i) eumabeend ~y N er Paid 
GiV IMMEDIATE RELIEF ot _ ° SOAP 
VE a BuRAcn TRisn Demsns Tabcs Crore,3 yds. long, |§ by 1 DIZNBA NAPKISA, 3, 66, 49, to 11/- per dos. we: THE BEST FOR ‘ 
ople, 5.6, 6- each. TOWELS, 4/9_per doz. DELICATE SKINS. 


og —~ po m a ds —_ o hy 3h yd isd - 1 om. ais. LINEN CHAMBER 
= n= A. 5. ree of cl ange. Y yds., to dine ) peopre »~ © aa o . | 
’ 5 n. wide CHALLENGE LINEN SHEE ah we Be ’ 
by 4 55 12 "106, 1216, 15/- | 9 in. wide TING, 2/49 pet 6d, & 1s. per Cake. 
J yard, Grass Bleached. 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, bys» » Moré}, 


of t ¥ Co., Ltd., re 
52, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W, | ROBERTSON, LEDLIE, FERGUSON, % CO., Lure, Bank Buildings, Belfast. E. RIMMEL, Limited, 
And at Royal Damask Pavilion, Stand 700, Edinburgh Exhibition. STRAND, LONDON. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 





RIMMELS 


ae s ii ‘ : 
PURE WHITE 
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